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SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE ms | 
COMP A NY We have something to offer in the way 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Insurance in Force 


Over $66,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, 
Vice President & Actuary 


P. N. THEVENET, Secretary 


of a general agency that is very attractive 


to find with an old, conservative life com- 

















pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 





Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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MONTPELIER, VERMONT Purely Mutual 


“THE BEST INSURANCE IN THE 
WORLD” 


“Vermont is famous the world over for its mountains of 
granite and marble. ‘These enduring qualities of strength and 
stability have also made famous the National Life Insurance 
Company, whose investment composition rests upon a bedrock 
foundation of equal solidity. For seventy consecutive years, 

“STapuisne®- of through wars, panics and epidemics it has applied the actual 
’ al tnarket test to its asset valuations and has maintained its 
reserves according to the highest standards required by any 

Insurance Department. An agency with the National is a 
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real opportunity.” 
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JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO. 


Insurance Accountants and 
Auditors 
Consulting Actuaries 


25 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
1022 Lincoln Building 


NEWARK 
Globe Building 


Dear Sir:— 


NEW ANNUAL STATEMENT 
BLANK 


The requirements of the new Con- 
vention form of Annual Statement 
blank involve radical changes in 
several important phases of a com- 
pany’saccounting system. ‘The blank 
calls for a statement of certain items 
of Income, Disbursements, and Lia- 
bilities, according to classes of busi- 
ness. 


The change in accounting systems 
necessary for this analysis may prove 
to be needlessly expensive unless they 
are made with a complete understand- 
ing of what is required. 


This matter has had our very care- 
ful consideration; we are therefore 
prepared to consult with you at any 
time, and to assist in making the 
necessary changes. 


Our wide experience in system work 
would no doubt result in a saving 
of considerable expense in this con- 
nection. 


We shall be glad to confer with you 
by appointment. 


Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH FROGGATT, 


President 


Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 





Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


W. L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President and General Manager 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Superintendent of Agents 




















THE LATEST MORTALITY TABLES—JUST ISSUED 


AMERICAN-CANADIAN: 
MORTALITY INVESTIGATION 


Compiled by Committees Representing the 
ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES, 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


Based upon experience of 59 legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. 

Presents actual mortality experience, with comparisons 
thereof with rates shown in existing standard tables. 
Volume II Presents Experience Under Various Policy 
Forms—Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment. 

Causes of Deaths Among Americans and Canadians 
are compared in a series of tables. 

Experience under Individual policies in excess of 
$50,000 compiled, with Interpretations. This in- 
formation of importance to insurance companies. 
Every life insurance company and actuary should 
possess these books, which contain valuable informa- 
tion and are handsomely bound in half leather and 
cloth. 





Price, $10.00 for each—$20.00 the sét 
Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE & 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 








Tae SpsgcratTor is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 185 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
at the Postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. Tus Spectator, Volume CVII, Number XXIII, December 8, 1921; $4.00 per annum. 





Entered as second-class matter June 28, 1879, 
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Insurance Commissioners Meet 
Blue Goose Dinner 

Mutual Life Dividends 
Insurance Federation Meeting 





Life Presidents’ Convention 
Casualty Men’s Dinner 

National Association Committees 
Legal Decisions Discussed 














Insurance Commissioners Convene 


Supervising Officials from Many States in New York 
to Discuss Their Problems 


NSURANCE Commissioners from many sec- 

tions of the United States flocked to New 

York this week to participate in the mid- 

winter annual convention held at the Hotel 

Astor. The regular convention opened 

Tuesday morning and the roll call showed 

few to be absent. Many new names were 

called, however, and a few of the old fa- 

miliar faces were missing. From the very start, this year’s con- 

vention showed itself to be a business-like one and committee 

meeting followed committee meeting with astounding rapidity, 

on occasions three or four committees meeting simultaneously. 

On Monday several important preliminary committee meet- 

ings were held. The committee on Workmen’s Compensation 

Insurance of which Commissioner Platt Whitman is chairman 

was in session during the afternoon and discussed a resolution 

introduced by former Insurance Commissioner Frank H. 

Hardison of Massachusetts, which provided that a special com- 

mittee of three be appointed to supervise the making of Work- 

men’s Compensation Insurance rates. At the meeting charges 

were made that inaccurate statistics. had been used by the Na- 

tional Council on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance result- 
ing in excessive rates being charged in certain states. 

Harwood E. Ryan, manager of the National Council, 

defended the work of his organization on the ground 

that the business was still experimental in the United States. 

Commissioner Gustav Lindquist of Minnesota declared that a 

continuance of present methods would result in State insurance 

in Minnesota. 


The committee on fire insurance of which Commissioner 
Joseph Button is the chairman decided to report to the con- 
vention the incurred basis of calculating fire underwriting prof- 
its and losses as the method to be adopted. Commissioner 
Bruce T. Bullion presented a minority report asking the Con- 
vention to adopt the actual basis in place of the incurred basis. 
Commissioner Bullion in his report said: 


Minority Report sy Bruce T. BuLiion 

The use of net premiums received is correct, because— 

1. In such calculation the companies should not be permitted to deduct 
frem the premiums received the unearned premium reserve on hand at 
the end of the period. To do so is to treat the reserve just as a loss or 
expense is treated. Such reserve can only be applied in the transaction 
of future business, while the problem is to calculate profits from under- 
writing in the past. 

2. Under the method we advocate, the companies actually get credit 
for the reserve as it is paid out for the purpose for which it is required 
to be maintained, viz.: for all amounts to policyholders and for all 
amounts paid for reinsurances. 

3. The reserve is a portion of the rate collected in the past. If it is 
deducted, then consideration is given to only a portion of the rate the 
companies have been charging for insurance. It is assuredly bad account- 
ing not to consider the entire rate collected in the past in determining 
what a future rate shall be. 

4. The unearned premium reserve is the property of the companies, 
and is constantly used by them to “boost” the profits of the so-called 
“banking end” of the business. Surely, when no consideration is given 
to interest earnings in such calculation, the reserve should not be deducted. 

5. Only a small portion of the reserve is ever returned to policy- 
holders or paid for reinsurance, and, as above stated, under our method 
the companies get credit for it as it is paid out. Unquestionably the larger 
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part of the reserve is finally used by the com- 
panies in the ordinary transaction of their busi- 
ness. This portion of the reserve has only re- 
cently been termed a “concealed” or “unre- 
vealed” profit. 

6. The unearned premium reserve is a legal 
liability and cannot be impaired. So is capital 
stock of a fire insurance company. An impair- 
ment of one means an impairment of the other. 
The laws require both to be on hand. It is just 
as logical, therefore, to deduct capital stock in 
such calculations as it is to deduct unearned 
premium reserve. It is our opinion that neither 
should be deducted. 

7. If the use of earned premiums, incurred 
losses and incurred expenses should be adopted 
as the correct method, unquestionably, in such 
event, consideration should certainly be given 
to interest earnings, not only on such reserve, 





CoMMISSIONER THoMAS B. DoNALDSON 
President National Convention 


but also on amounts on hand to cover unpaid 
expenses. 

The use of actual paid losses and actual ex- 
penses during five years is correct, because— 

1. The daily business of the so-called 
“underwriting end” of a fire insurance com- 
pany is the collecting of premiums and the pay- 
ment of losses and expenses; the daily liquidat- 
ing of liabilities and the collecting of money 
to effect same. Therefore, in calculating past 
profits at the end of any five-year period, if 
unpaid losses and unpaid expenses are deducted, 
there is merely deducted part of the daily busi- 
ness of a company to be transacted in the future. 
And there is omitted from consideration en- 
tirely the volume of premiums which the com- 
pany will collect in the future while such losses 
and expenses are being paid. 

2. As a rule, incurred losses are first re- 
ported for more than they are finally settled 
for. Under the method the majority contends 
for the companies get credit for a fictitious 
amount of money which they never have to pay. 
Under our method they get credit for every 
dollar they pay out for losses; but no more. 
The same is true of expenses. Our method is 
based on facts, while the incurred method -is 
always based on estimates. 

3. Unpaid losses and expenses on any date 
are simply future liabilities of a company. At 


the end of any period these items, with the re- 
serve, constitute its entire liabilities. When the 
incurred method is used, the companies are per- 
mitted to deduct practically all of their out- 
standing liabilities and no consideration is given 
to their assets. Such a method simply charges 
all liabilities to underwriting rather than off- 
setting same as assets. 

4. Under our method the companies get no 
credit for losses and expenses until they are 
paid. Under their method they take such credit 
in advance of payment and usually for an 
amount greater than they finally pay. 

5. Under our method we only consider the 
business of five years; under their method you 
have to consider the business of practically 
fifteen years. 

The regular sessions of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners opened Tues- 
day morning with President Thomas B. Donald- 
son in the chair. As but very few hearings had 
yet been held, there was but little business to 
come before the meeting. The report of the 
committee on valuations was the principal order 
of business and was adopted as presented by 
the chairman, Francis R. Stoddard of New 
York. The convention thus recorded itself as 
in favor of continuing the system of average 
values which has been in use during the past 
few years. 

The following important change in the stand- 
ard provision on days of grace of life insurance 
policies was presented to the convention for 
consideration by T. W. Blackburn, secretary of 
the American Life Convention. It was referred 
to the committee on laws and legislation, of 
which Burton Mansfield, Connecticut, is chair- 
man: 

A provision for a grace of not less than 
thirty days or of one month for the payment of 
every premium after the first, which may be 
subject to an interest charge, during which 
period the insurance shall continue in force, 
which provision may contain a stipulation that 
if the insured shall die during the period of 
grace the overdue premium with interest and the 
deferred premiums of the current policy year, 
if any, will be deducted in any settlement under 
the policy. Grace shall date from the premium- 
paying date stated in the policy. 

The point here is that several recent cases 
have made it uncertain as to what the real date 
for the beginning of the period of grace should 
be. The members of the American Life Con- 
vention are anxious to have the point settled. 

Upon an adjournment of the regular ses- 
sions the committee on workmen’s compensa- 
tion went into session in order to discuss the 
loading of rates by mutual companies, that they 
might show a fat dividend scale. Chairman 
Platt Whitman of Wisconsin said that such 
loading in a few States made it possible for 
the mutuals to distribute a larger dividend in 
all the States, and he admitted that Wisconsin 
had benefited by this practice. For that reason 
he decried such methods. The mutuals were 
defended by Frank H. Hardison of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company of Boston and Her- 
man L. Ekern, counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Companies. The 
latter said that all the associations of his or- 
ganization follow manual rates excepting a few 
in Wisconsin, which make their own rates. He 
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admitted that they charged an excess in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, but he said, however, 
that the assured could not be the loser in any 
case, since all excess monies are returned to 
them in the form of dividends. 

A committee on fire insurance met again to 
consider a new suggestion for calculating un- 
derwriting profits and losses presented by 
Samuel Deutschberger of New York. The 
suggestion was not received with favor and the 
committee reaffirmed its decision to report the 
compromise plan decided upon in conjunction 
with the committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This plan was presented 
Wednesday morning. 

At a meeting of the committee on examina 
tions, Joseph Button, chairman, called attention 
to a situation in Texas by which the Commis 





CoMMISSIONER CLARENCE W. Hosps 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


sioner of Banking and Insurance in that State 
is attempting to start examinations of every 
company entered in his State. He has written 
Commissioner Button as well as the commis- 
sioners of several other States indicating his 
intention to start examinations of their domestic 
companies over the head of the committee on 
examinations. Mr. Button then read a very 
strong letter which he wrote on November 28 
to the Texas commissioner, in part as follows: 


[ am in receipt of communication from the actuary 
of your department, under date of November 22, call 
ing upon me for information as:to when the Virginia 
Fire and Marine Insurancé Company of Richmond, 
the only Virginia company doing business in Texas, 
was examined and indicating the desire of your de- 
partment to participate in the next examination of the 
company. 

The Virginia Fire and Marine was examined last 
year by the Virginia and North Carolina departments, 
the North Carolina department participating at my re 
quest. In June of this year, desiring to enter Wis 
consin, and under the Wisconsin law it is necessary 
to have an. examination by that State previous to ail- 
mittance, they deputized my chief examiner to make 
an examination of the company as of December 31, 
1920, and upon this report they were admitted to WW 
consin, Since receiving the letter above mentioned I 
have seen letters sent by your department to other 
commissioners of a similar import. 

I am at a loss to understand just what you expect 
to accomplish by this, except to keep employed con- 
stantly a number of per diem examiners. You have s0 
recently come into the organization of insurance com- 
missioners that you are probably not familiar with 
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PROMINENT official recently for- 

warded THE SPECTATOR a copy of 
an excellent editorial, entitled “Insur- 
ance as a Prey for Spoilsmen,” which 
appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
and was printed in a recent issue of THE 
Spectator. It related primarily to in- 
surance legislation, and deplored the 
manner in which insurance companies 
have been harassed by hostile or annoy- 
ing legislation, and recognized the great 
value of insurance to. the community and 
the general high character of the insur- 
ance companies and their managers. A 
recent article in THE SPECTATOR con- 
tained a warning against the insidious 
methods employed by those of socialistic 
tendencies in their endeavors to bring 
about government control or operation 
of industries, including insurance. Wil- 
liam B. Ellison, the well-known New 
York lawyer, recently addressed a letter 
to the Governor of New York in which 
he stated to the governor that “the splen- 
did sentiment that overwhelmingly led to 
the election of the present National and 
State administrations is being, to some 
degree at least, neutralized by the in- 
sidious sophistries of socialism.” He 
further called the governor’s attention to 
the fact that governmental operation has 
been tried and found wanting; that 
political organizations are not competent 
to handle such conditions and their con- 
trol is necessarily wasteful. In this con- 
nection Mr. Ellison quoted the remark 
of a well-known politician who was 
asked if he favored governmental opera- 
tion, his reply being, “Why, of course I 


do—I have a thousand poor fellows out 
of jobs in my district at this time.” This 
remark illustrates the attitude of practi- 
cal politics towards any branch of in- 
dustry which might be taken under gov- 
ernment control. Mr. Ellison distinctly 
disavows any desire to have the State 
enter into the conduct of the fire insur- 
ance business, but considers that a suffi- 
cient degree of supervision “to prevent 
injustice toward the public” should be 
exercised. He stated, furthermore, that 
there can be no reason why the opera- 
tion of such companies should be taken 
out of private hands. Mr. Ellison is ab- 
solutely correct in this last statement, as 
the business of insurance is being con- 
ducted in the best interests of the public, 
and far better than it ever could be car- 
ried on as an instrumentality of the gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, in order to pre- 
serve the insurance companies from both 
open and concealed attacks by socialists, 
constant vigilance must be exercised. 





HIS is a big week for the insurance 
fraternity of New York. Insur- 
ance company presidents, State super- 
visory officials, insurance counsels and 
officers of the Insurance Federation of 
America are its welcome guests. Insur- 
ance men of New York extend to all a 
hearty welcome. The numerous conven- 
tions being held in this city, which for a 
week has become the insurance men’s 
Mecca, are meetings at which a definite 
amount of business must be gone through 
in a limited time, so perhaps a few fortu- 
nate visitors who have attended various 
conventions in different parts of the 
country may find that entertainment fea- 
tures have been neglected and blame it 
on the hospitality of Father Knicker- 
bocker. Asa matter of fact, New York 
could show its noted visitors such a good 
time that attendance at the business ses- 
sions of the meetings would be as sparse 
as it had been at some of the other con- 
ventions held this year. Possibly it is a 
blessing in this instance that the golf 
enthusiasts among the insurance guests 
are not able to walk out of the Hotel 
Astor onto a well-laid-out golf course. 
If it were so, no doubt the attendance 
at the important meetings would suffer. 
New York is an ideal place to hold a con- 
vention when real business is to be taken 
up. Members can attend the sessions 
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during the daytime and in the evening 
the many pleasures of Broadway are at 
their disposal. 





NSURANCE men are well pleased 

with the appointment of Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr., as New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. Mr. Stoddard has 
many friends in underwriting circles and 
is well liked. He is looked upon.as a sane 
business man who understands the in- 
surance business. It is a relief to their 
minds that Governor Miller has shown 
such good judgment as to name a Super- 
intendent who knows something about 
what he is going to supervise rather 
than appoint some upstate politician who 
has to have even the term “underwrit- 
ing” explained to him. Mr. Stoddard is 
surrounded in the department by a staff 
of capable helpers, several of whom have 
served well for a long time and can be 
counted upon at all times to give sound 
advice whenever it is sought. 





J. E. Smartt Again Heads Chattanooga 
Underwriters 

The regular monthly meeting of the Chat- 
tanooga Underwriters Association was held last 
Friday, the meeting being devoted entirely to 
the election of officers and to the transaction of 
business. 

J. W. Bishop, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee announced that that committee had 
decided to nominate the present officers. His 
motion was promptly seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

J. E. Smartt, who has served most efficiently 
as president during the past year, stated that 
he did not feel that he could serve another 
term. He further stated that as a matter of 
opinion he felt that a general agent or man- 
ager for some company should be chosen for 
the place, rather than a sub-agent. Mr. 
Smartt’s announcement that he could not serve 
met with a storm of protest. He was finally 
prevailed upon not to relinquish his place until 
the January meeting, giving the nominating 
committee a further opportunity to select a 
suitable man to head the association during 
1922. 





Institutional Advertising Course 

The Life Underwriters Association of Los 
Angeles will begin a course of institutional ad- 
vertising of life insurance on January 1. This 
action was unanimously decided upon at the 
November meeting of the association. The 
funds are to be raised by contributions on the 
part of managers amounting to five cents per 
thousand of new business and contributions by 
agents of ten cents per thousand of new busi- 
ness. 
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Cc. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
S. D. ANDRUS, Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 
OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ASSETS......ccccccccccccccccccccssrccsscsccccesocs $530,140.65 
LIABILITIES, INCLUDING CAPITAL..........+0+0 469,022.68 

NET SURPLUS. ......cccccccccsccccccvcccccocer $61,117.97 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS..........0eeeeeee: $320,267.97 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 














RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 18338 


FIRE, ain RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
ND STRIKES 


eae STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1921 





ce ee SANs ev doc Avilins is og $2,209, 039 

No ee aa id be wine ewe Gens 1,676,030 

ches ce EES Rese + Hoe eS 533,009 
W. B. MEIKLE, President and G 1 Managre. 











NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agi. 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


W. P. RAY, Special Agent FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEI 


1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 
_ 
Vl. it 


FIRE AND LIFE 


pASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


‘FREDERICK RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47"'& WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


































ACTUAL MARKET _— USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1 1921 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . . .  $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . . . $2,086,742.08 
Surplus to Policyholders, $3,336,742.08 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
'D. H. DUNHAM, President _ NEAL BASSETT, V, P, and Mgr 
JOHN EAY, Vice-Pres. W. T. BASSETT Ass’t Manager 


A... See head 
NEWARE, N CHICAGO, ILL. 











EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


h 1 Solicitor, Auditor, 
a SSS 
Gn); ELIGIBLE 
Buoy TO THE 
lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 





GMA STE 


Accident Insurance at Cost 
Neyer Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to May 1!, 1922, for $2.00 


Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSS 


$122,116, 858. 26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


*10.000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,840,005.95 


ET 'SURPLU 


10.0 I 3. 906. | 4 
40,853.9 12.09 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
' ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department Pacific Department 
wale f Back Gen’! Mgr. GEORGEH.TYSON,Gen’lAgent 


CH, Manager 210 Sansome Street 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston Office Marine Department 
ROGERS & HOWES,:Managers WM.H.McGEE&CO.,Gen’lAgts 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, New York Citv 


San Francisco, California 
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FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 














NEW YORK SURVEYS 

A Shirt Sale and Its Lesson.—On Satur- 
day the 3d inst., in one of the large stores there 
was a sale of silk shirts at five dollars a gar- 
ment, and something over twenty dozen were 
disposed of. The proprietor stated that these 
same garments sold in the flush days following 
the war for $10 to $15. He added that it 
demonstrated one thing, and that was, if the 
article was good and the people considered that 
the price was reasonable, buyers would come 
forward. It illustrates, however, something 
more, and perhaps the principal thing from an 
insurance standpoint, and that is why the de- 
mand for the volume of insurance has dropped 
far below that of the previous years. The 
merchant in question also added that he, in 
common with all merchants, was simply buying 
as little as possible, and for that reason was 
making trips once in two weeks to the big sup- 
ply centers in place of once in two months, as 
he might have done a few years ago. 


The Casualty Lectures.—The casualty lec- 
tures opened very auspiciously on Friday the 
2d inst. The enrollment at the present time is 
about sixty, with every prospect of an increase 
this week. The room seats 100, and it ought 
not to be difficult to find 100 young men and 
women sufficiently interested in advancing them- 
selves to fill the room. 


Guaranteed Valuations.—There are some 
things which Shakespeare stated that by any 
other name would smell as sweet, and there are 
some things that by any other name smell 
as bad. It is deeply to be regretted that one of 
the Eastern cities should ever have reconsidered 
the question of restoring a guaranteed amount 
of insurance in place of a co-insurance clause. 
The one device on property insurance which 
makes an equitable distribution of the tax, now 
that the question of rating is fairly well taken 
care of, is the requirement for ‘a stipulated 
amount of co-insurance and the settlement of 
the loss on a strict indemnity or cash value 
basis. Any departure from that is to be re- 
gretted. Unfortunately, it may not be possible 
to confine it to one spot, but the tendency will 
be for it to spread until the whole business is 
affected by it. It will be difficult for the com- 
panies to take a strong stand for co-insurance 


if in a portion of the territory they accept a 
fixed amount in lieu of the co-insurance clause. 


The Fire Courses.—The lectures on the 
Standard Fire Policy beginning December 12 in 
the Institute course will be given by E. R. 
Hardy. This was the one spot in the group of 
lectures that was not taken care of, and this 
solution has been arrived at. The junior class 
has an enrollment of approximately 100 mem- 
bers, just filling the room. 

The Local N. F. P. A.—An attempt is 
being made, and it probably will be successful 
in due time, to develop a series of lectures by 
the local chapter of the N. F. P. A. to be 
given before boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce and similar bodies. The idea is to have 
lantern slides illustrating different fire-fighting 
devices, such as fire pails, extinguishers and 
many other devices. The intention is not to 
have one speaker, but to have different speakers 
for each device. On Friday the oth inst., there 
will be a meeting of the officers and executive 
committee. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Employers Fire Goes to F. J. Sauter.— 
Fred J. Sauter has been appointed Cook county 
manager and sole representative in Chicago for 
the commercial business of the Employers Fire 
of Boston. 

Insurance Club Meeting.—John Fletcher, 
vice-president of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank and formerly president of the Union 
League Club of Chicago, spoke before the In- 
surance Club at its regular meeting on the 6th 
inst., his subject being “Business in 1922.” 

Blue Goose Meeting.—The Illinois Pond 
of the Blue Goose held its regular monthly 
meeting on the 5th inst. in the Indian room at 
the Fort Dearborn hotel, at which time a large 
class of candidates was elected to membership. 

Western Risk Association Officers.—At a 
recent meeting of the directors of the Western 
Approved Risk Association, officers were elected 
as follows: President, Alfred James; vice- 
president, Neal Bassett; treasurer, Benjamin 
Auerbach. 

American General Licensed by [Illinois 
Department.—The American General Insur- 


ance Company of Chicago has been licensed by 
the Illinois Insurance Department and will be- 
gin business shortly after the first of the year. 
The American General will not join either the 
Western Union or the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau. Until further notice it will confine its 
operations to Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
The officers of this company are: Philip J. 
Kieffer, president ; S. D. Works, vice-president ; 
Louis W. Mack, second vice-president, and C. J. 
Koepke, secretary and treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 


Insurance Courses Started.—Last week 
classes of instruction on fire and casualty insur- 
ance were started by the Fire Insurance Society 
of Philadelphia at 232 South Fourth street—a 
three-year course in each branch, taught by 
practical insurance men, each branch being 
handled in different classes. Many have taken 
advantage of this instruction possibility and 
many more are expected to enroll. 


New Texas Deputy Commissioner 

Ed. Hall, Commissioner of Insurance and 
Banking of Texas, has announced the appoint- 
ment of John M. Scott, an attorney of Fort 
Worth, Texas, to the position of Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner, effective immediately. 
Mr. Scott fills the vacancy caused by the re- 
cent resignation of Chas. V. Johnson, who was 
forced to relinquish the office because of con- 
tinued illness. Mr. Johnson had been connected 
with the department for the past 17 years, and 
for the past five years, Deputy Commissioner 
of Insurance. 

Mr. Scott, the new appointee, has been prac- 
ticing law at Fort Worth for the past 28 years. 
He was born in Alabama 61 years ago, gradu- 
ating in the Southern University of Alabama. 
He is a member of the Knights of Pythias and 
a Methodist. 


Names L. G. Feyen Special 
The National of Hartford has appointed L. G. 
Feyen as special agent for its Southern Cali- 
fornia territory with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. Feyen was formerly connected with 
one of the leading local agencies of Tacoma, 
Washington. He has assumed his new duties. 
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JAMES D. CASE BUSY 





National Association Chairman An- 
nounces Standing Committees 





A. G. CHAPMAN EXECUTIVE CHAIRMAN 





List Includes Names of Many Prominent 
Fire Insurance Agents 


President James D. Case of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents announces the 
appointment of the following standing com- 
mittees for the year 1921-1922: 

Executive Committee—A. G. Chapman, Louisville, 
Ky., chairman; E. M. Allen, Helena, Ark.; Fred J. 
Cox, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Craig Belk, Houston, Tex.; 
Fred B. Ayer, Cleveland, Ohio; James L. Case, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Kennon VY. Rothschild, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Frank R. Bell, Charleston, W. Va.; Matt T. Mancha, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Membership Committee.—J. A. Duckworth, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., chairman; Walter H. Robinson, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; J. N. Hendrix, Wheeling, W. Va.; Stan- 
ley Lachman, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Shirley E. Moisant, 
Kankakee, Ill.; Henry Adams, St. Paul, Minn.; C. G. 
Blakely, Jr., Topeka, Kan.; Max S. Schayer, Denver, 
Colo.; W. H. Trapp, Miami, Okla.; Phil Grossmayer, 
Portland, Ore.; E. H. Warner, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Grievance Committee.—Thomas C. Moffatt, Newark, 
N. J., chairman; Chas. E. Puffer, Hartford, Conn.; 
John A. Dalzell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. D. McLean, 
Anderson, S. C.; C. A. Lang, Louisville, Ky.; Clyde 
B. Smith, Lansing, Mich.; Walter T. Green, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Geo. W. Kerdolff, Kansas City, Mo.; Paul 
B. Gaylord, Denver, Colo.; L. D. Caldwell, Meridian, 
Miss.; John C. Coart, Seattle, Wash. 

Finance Committee——Glenn H. Johnson, Syracuse 
N. Y., chairman; Donald G. North, New Haven, 
Conn.; William A. Hall, Newark, N. J. 

Fire Prevention.—James T. Catlin, Jr., Danville, 
Va., chairman; Dana J. Lowd, Bellows Falls, Vt.; 
F. W. Lawson, Baltimore, Md.; R. A. Foose, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; L. Y..Mason, Memphis, Tenn.; Leo K. 
Hennes, Detroit, Mich.; J. B. Allen, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; Miss Julia Hindman, Nashville, Tenn.; T. H. 
Cartwright, Salt Lake City, Utah; J. B. Russell, New 
Orleans, La.; W. P. Battallé, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Legislative Committee —A. L. Clemons, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, chairman; J. W. Cook, Providence, R. I.; Frank 
L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; E. E. Goodwyn, 
Emporia, Va.; Coke Davis, Atlanta, Ga.; Chas. H. 
Parsons, Cleveland, Ohio; Ray D. Warner, Fargo, 
N. Dak.; E. R. Goodman, North Platte, Neb.; Geo. J. 
Kelly, Ogden, Utah; J. H. Bodenheimer, New Orleans, 
La.; Howard L. White, Portland, Ore. 

Casualty Committee—Fred P. Abbott, Worcester, 
Mass., chairman; J. H.. McManus, Hartford, Conn.; 
Tom F. Southgate, Durham, N. C.; Henry C. Mc- 
Millan, Knoxville, Ténn.; O. G. Strong, Cleveland, 
Ohio; R. L. Stewart, Kansas City, Mo.; Mark J. Ben- 
nett, Denver, Colo.; F. F. Ludolph, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Eugene A. Beach, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. H. Mulock, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Wm. F. Rambo, San Jose, Cal. 


Presents Old Greenwich Fire Policy 

James Marshall, on behalf of William Adams 
of his office, has presented to the Insurance 
Society a policy of the Greenwich Fire Insur- 
ance Company, dated November 15, 1825; it is 
policy No. 196. 

There are many interesting points in this 
policy, but the preamble is perhaps the most 
worthy of notice. It reads as follows: 

“The president and directors of the Greenwich Fire 
Insurance Company, having obtained a charter from 
the Legislature of the State of New York, by the 
name and style of “The Greenwich Fire Insurance 
Company,” with a capital of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of insuring build- 
ings and personal property from loss or damage by 
fire; the directors offer to their fellow-citizens through- 


out the United States, the means of security against 
that kind of loss which frequently, in an unexpected 
moment, involves in destruction the earnings of a 
life of industry and frugality, and reduces the in- 
dependent and affluent to poverty and distress. To 
provide against calamities of this nature is the object 
of this institution; the concerns of which the directors 
engage to conduct with a fairness, candour, and lib- 
erality which they trust will justly entitle it to the 
confidence and patronage of the public.” 


Mr. Adams was a former assistant secretary 
of the Greenwich Insurance Company. 





Mail Robbery Problem Still Unsolved, 
Says Will H. Hays 

The problem of the mail robberies is by no 
means solved. There seemed to follow our 
early efforts to protect the mail a period of very 
definite lessening of the trouble which brought 
for the six months following this, i. e. from 
April 9, 1921, to October 9, 1921, a total stolen 
of something like $300,000 as against $6,300,000 
stolen during the year prior to April 9. In 


this effort postal employees were injured and 
killed and some robbers were slain. 

Then came the New York robbery in late 
October, which occurred on lower Broadway 
and which should have been and could have 
been prevented if a full performance of obvi- 
ously proper precautions had been taken and 
the definite rules and orders of the department 
followed. It was an expensive lesson. The 
mails are inviolate and there is no limit to which 
the Postal Service must go to keep them so. 
The public has the right to expect the fullest 
discharge of the department’s duty in this re- 
spect— Will H. Hayes in “Greater New York.” 





New Jersey Company 
Articles of incorporation have been filed with 
County Clerk Fetter by the New Jersey Manu- 
facturers Association Fire Insurance Company, 
with offices at 175 West State street and 
William C. Billman as agent. 
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Has the Time Come to Talk 


PRICE? 


In the present day process of scrutinizing all costs, 
the cost of protection is not being overlooked. 


You are selling a quality article in sound stock insur- 
If it costs more it is because it’s worth more. 
One thing that makes it worth more is the genuine 
service you, and the companies you represent,can give. 


If you have a risk on your books that is paying more 
than it should you are hurting yourself and your 
The Fireman’s Fund, along with other 
Strong stock companies, has helped to provide the 
machinery for correctly rating every risk—practically 
enabling an assured to make his own rate—but you 
must see that that machinery is kept in motion. 


The Fireman’s Fund has field men and special depart- 
ments trained to help Fireman’s Fund agents get the 
best for their clients at the smallest cost. 
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FEDERATION MEETING 


Delegates from Far and Near Attend 
Convention at Hotel Astor 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT BADGEROW 


Reports of Treasurer Curtis and Secretary 
Hutchinson Read 


The annual convention of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America, which took place at the 
Hotel Astor yesterday and to-day, was well at- 
tended, delegates coming from near and far to 
attend the meetings. 

Tue SPECTATOR is not able to publish the 
names of the new officers, as the election was 
not held until after this issue of the paper had 
gone to press. 

Reports of the following officials were read: 
President, Harve G. Badgerow; chairman, ad- 
visory committee, William Brosmith; treasurer, 
W. G. Curtis; secretary, John T. Hutchinson. 

In his presidential address, Harve G. Badge- 
row of the Federation said in part: 

One year ago this month, when elected chief execu- 
tive of the Insurance Federation of America, I made 
the statement that in my opinion never before in the 
history of this country was the need and the oppor- 
tunity so present for sane and unselfish co-operation 
by the various groups of citizens who, by reason of 
common interest in any given trade or profession, could 
unite in the wisest possible support of representative 
government, and I then not only appealed to the con- 
stituency of the Insurance Federation of America to 
awaken to this responsibility, but through them to 
other organizations and groups, to meet the new day 





JOHN C. BARDWELL, President 
H. E. SCHULTZ, Vice-President 
WM. SCHROEDER, Vice-President 
. E. NORWINE,, Treasurer 
GEO. M. SEITZ, Asst. srepetary 
CHAS. W. DAVIS, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
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The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Statement June 30, 1921 


ASSETS 

i eal ORME. 5 <i. tae 2% $64,000.00 
Bonds. ; wevenes ss  GBLGZEOE 
Stocks. Ren In ere 59,595.00 
Cash. Ste 13,944.40 
Agents Balances......... 168,024.49 
Interest Accrued......... 18,342.11 

Market Value Bonds over 

Book Value (Insurance 

Commissioner’s Valua- 
Lot) ) ie rena een 11,779.60 
$1,017,307.51 

LIABILITIES 
Unearned Prem. Reserve... $424,038.82 
Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 2,279.17 
Unadjusted Losses....... 103,628.86 
Accounts Payable.... 57,646.71 


Capital Stock. $200,000.00 
Net Surplus.. 229,713.59 
Surplus to Policyholders. . . 429,713.95 


$1,017,307.51 
Results Since January 1, 1921 


Increase in Assets........ $80,914.56 
Increase in Reserve....... 94,963.25 
Decrease in Surplus...... 15,071.05 














with courage and common sense and a loyalty to all 
that was truly American. 

I want to take this occasion, gentlemen, to announce 
that in my opinion the insurance men of these United 
States have registered a spirit of citizenship un- 
equalled by any other division of business or pro- 
fessional men. 

The constituency of our Insurance Federation of 
America and its allied State federations have estab- 
lished a remarkable and an enviable record for effi- 
cient work in connection with constructive legislation. 

We advocate no partisan interest. 

We advocate no class distinction. 

We earnestly believe that the public at large is first 
to be considered. 

Our position irrevocably is that truth must prevail, 
that ulterior motives must lose, and that honest differ- 
ences of opinion should be measured at all times from 
the viewpoint of that which is best for the majority 
and not alone to satisfy the individual or the single 
group. 

Let us be steadfast for the right, but let us err on 
the side of generosity rather than on the side of vin- 
dictiveness towards those who differ from us as to the 
method of attaining the right. 

I believe in this Insurance Federation with all my 
heart and soul. I believe that tne insurance men of 
all divisions will eventually, to a man, come to the 
full appeeciation of the great possibilities of power, 
protection and service that may be secured through the 
amalgamation of their individual and divisional forces 
and will in the end triumph over every difficulty that 
rises before them. 

I believe these things because I have an abiding 
faith in the generosity, the courage, the resolution 
and the common sense of ail my brothers and sisters 
of the great insurance fraternity. 

Let it not be misunderstood—our organization to- 
day is not without its certain elements which severely 
critiiize, elements that are full of doubt, that fail to 
lend whole-hearted, unrestrained co-operation, but, in 
fairness to any honest opinion, I strongly feel that 
these same elements which have so far held aloof have 
been dominated by individuals who in turn have for 
the moment failed to visualize the greater objective 
and the selfish Benefits even (if you please) that may 
most readily be realized only through mass organiza- 
tion and its tremendous ramifications when conscien- 
tiously administered. 

It is my belief we can better serve each other, better 
understand the man as well as his business, when 
meeting face to face, exchanging views, and realizing 
from personal contact we serve but one interest—that 
of our mutual prosperity. 

The insurance federation plan enables every division 
of insurance to consolidate on a common ground and 
from there to progress with a comprehensive program 
for the work of molding public opinion, which TI for 
one prefer to go with and shape or modify in a 
measure, rather than to be swept from my bearings, 
with loss to myself and the interests in my charge. 

As I see it the Federation is the only possible all- 
powerful organization for the insurance interests of 
this country through which a telling weight may back 
every constructive measure that may be proposed. 

There is no need, nor is there any disposition on 
the part of anyone, to disqualify or to discredit any of 
the particular branch organizations, either local or na- 
tional. In my opinion, the stronger these particular 
branch organizations individually become, the better 
for all. But let us not—we insurance men—depend 
upon any one single division and its particular branch 
organization for the permanent protection which can 
never be had until we are, regardless of our particular 
branch of insurance work and immediate interests, all 
standing in solid flank and performing concurrently as 
a single unit through the Federation. 

I wonder if we are still alive to the dangers of this 
day. Personalfy I feel that we insurance people are 
prone to wait until a catastrophe confronts us before 
we get into action. 

And right here, gentlemen, I want to say that I 
believe the lack of interest in politics and in public 
affairs in general on the part of the average citizen is 
largely responsible for these ever-recurring catas- 
trophes in the way of radical legislative measures which 
keep popping up. 

Let us one and all rise up to protect against the 
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following of advice that is borne of disreputable 
politics, feverish radicals and visionary reformers, the 
taking of which leads only into chaos and the elimina- 
tion of incentive and the retarding of individual enter- 
prise. 

Each in his capacity as a citizen must do his share 
——to criticize is useless. My friends, we men of this 
country must act; we must choose the men for public 
office who are patriotic, honest and with real ability 
as executives. Our public affairs to the smallest unit 
must be put on a successful business basis, and to give 
real assistance, even to the extent of personal sacrifice, 
in bringing about such a condition of our public af- 
fairs, in my opinion, is the least any person can do who 
would call himself a good citizen. 

I believe you will all agree with me that it is or- 
ganization that gets results. We have the organization. 
Let us through it—the Insurance Federation—play a 
big part in connection with a big job. Let us unite 
in an effort to weed out the incompetent and the cor- 
rupt and the visionary from among our public 
servants. We should not as an organization be con- 
cerned in the success of any political party as such, 
but rather in the personal qualifications of the indi- 
vidual seeking office. 

My friends, representing as we do the greatest busi- 
ness in the world, holding touch to such vast rami- 
fications into every crevice of private and business 
life, opportunities unlimited stand before us. 

Our job, in my opinion, involves the awakening of 
the public spirit of true patriotism deep in the heart 
of every member of the insurance fraternity, that each 
in his turn, by reason of the awakening, may aid in 
giving greater impetus to the work of building 
up constructive ideals throughout the whole United 
States. ee Tee 


~—-In a ruling issued last week, the State Department 
of Public Instruction holds that an agent for an in- 
surance company, who is also a member of the school 
board, is prohibited by section 4549 of the statutes 
from issuing an insurance policy on the school build- 
ings in his district, and the liability is not avoided by 
his securing another agent of the same company to 
issue the policy. 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 


In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 
Greatest In Income Greatest In Business Gained Greatest In Reduction of Mortality 
In Gain of Each In Business in Force In Health and Welfare Work 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Basiness Statement, December 31, 1920 


Assets - - ~ ~ - ~ - - ~ - ~ $980,913,087.17 
Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 

Increase in Assets during 1920 ~ - - - ~ $116,091,262.62 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Liabilities - - - - - - - - - - $947 ,465,234.24 

Surplus - ~ - - ~ - - = ~ $33,447 ,852.93 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid forin 1920 = - $1,062,389,920 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1920 - $589,560,231 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 ~ - - $1,651,950,151 
The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 - - - - - - $1,036,360,080 


More than has ever been gained in one year by any Company in the World, 
The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than any 
other Company WROTE. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance - - - - $6,380,012,514 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 ~ - - 23,899,997 
Larger than thai of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - 2,129,326 
More than any Company in the World has ever gained tn one year. 

Number of Claims paid in 1920 - - - ~ ~ - 312,689 
Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 

Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 ~ - -~ - $81,257,393.70 


Payments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 72 per cent.: Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.: Heart disease over 19 per cent.: Bright’s 
disease, nearly 27 per cent.: Infectious diseases of children, over 28 per cent. 


In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than 
that shown by statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. 


Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly - - ~ - $11,000,000 
Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick Industrial 

Policy-holders, including 14,667 visits to persons insured under Group policies. 
Metropolitan men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of _literature on 


health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000 exclusive of Company’s health magazine, of which 
over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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Fewer Incendiary Fires 

The number of incendiary fires in Kansas has 
taken a material drop during the fall months 
since the Kansas State fire marshal began a 
campaign against the chaps who set fires. Early 
in the summer there were a considerable num- 
ber of bad fires and numerous arrests were 
made for arson. L. T. Hussey, State fire mar- 
shal, engaged a special force of deputies and 
notified all fire chiefs in the State that these 
deputies were available for instant service in 
investigating fires. The fire chiefs availed 
themselves of this service and there was such 
prompt action on the part of the inspectors and 
local officials that incendiarism in this State 
dropped materially. During October there were 
only twelve incendiary fires in the entire State 
and during November the reports of fires being 
set were very few, compared with months 
earlier in the year. 





Motion Picture Show Houses 

The recent burning of the Rialto Theater, in 
New Haven, which caused the loss of several 
lives and the injury of many people, awakens 
interest in the general subject of moving picture 
theaters. Upon this topic the book entitled 
“Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting,” 
by C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, published 
by The Spectator Company, speaks as follows: 

Motion Picture Show Houses.—Note if build- 
ing is specially designed for this purpose or a 
converted building, the construction and cleanli- 
ness of booth, heating apparatus, lighting sys- 
tem, care of scrap films which are produced 
when reels are re-joined after breaking, location 
of re-winding room for films. The ordinary 
picture show building is a high one-story struc- 
ture and may embrace the theater hazard by 
having a wooden stage for vaudeville perform- 
ances, wooden dressing rooms and a quantity 
of scenery. 
Kansas Fire Insurance Agents to Meet 

December 15 

The annual convention of the Kansas fire in- 
surance agents will be held at Wichita Decem- 
ber 15, 16 and 17. C. G. Blakeley, Jr., of 
Topeka, secretary of the association, has just 
sent out the notices to all of the fire insurance 
agents urging them to attend this meeting to 
“talk shop.” The association was organized to 
improve the standards of the agency business, 
drive out the quacks and establish the fire 
agency business on a higher professional plane. 
During the past year the association has been 
campaigning strenuously and successfully in 
nearly every part of the State. 





Plate Glass Rates Reduced 
A reduction of from 5 per cent to Io per 
‘ent in rates on plate glass in the Chicago dis- 
trict has just been announced, to take effect 
February 1, but retroactive to January I. 


[t is announced that the Fort Dearborn 
Casualty Underwriters, a Chicago reciprocal 
association, has entered a libel suit for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the very small sum of 
$500,000, for alleged damages sustained, against 
The National Underwriter, because of an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the October 27 issue of 
the journal named. 


Mutual Life of Illinois Preparing to Ex- 
pand its Business 


The Mutual Life of Illinois, whose home 
office is at Springfield, Ill., will close the year 
1921 very satisfactorily. The insurance in force 
will be a substantial increase over the business 
for the preceding year. The company now has 
more than $6,000,000 of insurance in force and 
assets approaching near the $500,000 dollar 





Norman H. Watt 
Vice-President and Agency Director 


mark. The company has worked along con- 
servative lines and confines its business strictly 


to its home State, Illinois. 


The officers are 


quite optimistic about the future and are pre- 
paring to write a big volume of business: during 
the year 1922. 

In line with this expansion they have secured 
the services of Norman H. Walt, who has been 
elected vice-president and agency director, who 
will be in the home office at Springfield. 

Mr. Walt has had a broad experience, started 
in the insurance business on an industrial debit 
with the Metropolitan Life at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and was transferred by that company to the 
position of superintendent at Ottawa, Ill. When 
the Central Life of Ottawa, IIl., was organized 
he resigned his position with the Metropolitan 
and went with the Central Life, and built up 
an agency staff at La Salle, Ill., which pro- 
duced on an average of $3,000,000 per year. In 
1915 he was promoted to agency superintendent 
in the home office of the company, and in I9I19 
he took the general agency for said company 
for the State of Iowa and built an organiza- 
tion in that State which was producing on an 
average of $2,000,000 per year. He has served 
eighteen years with the Central Life Insurance 
Company of Illinois, and resigned his position 
to become associated with the Mutual Life of 
Illinois. As a recognition of his friendship and 
ability his Iowa staff for the month of October 
put on a special effort and, as this was Mr. 
Walt’s last month with the Central Life, they 
put him in Number 1 position, as his staff led all 
the other State agencies of the company for 
that month. 

Mr. Walt has a pleasing personality, is a good 
organizer, has a large field experience and will 
be a valuable addition to the growing agency 
force of the Mutual Life of Illinois. The com- 
pany will probably enter one or two additional 
States early in the year 1922. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK DIVIDENDS, 1922 


Specimen Cash Dividends per $1000 on certain policies issued in years 1921, 1917, 1912, 1908 and 1907, 
i. e., 1, 5, 10, 14, and 15 years prior to 1922 


End 








Plan of of Policy —— —— - Age at Issue— 

Insurance Year 20 25 30 35 0 45 50 55 
Ghibli FE ccassincs 1 $342 $383 $4.34 $5.01 $5.88 $7.04 $863 $10.81 
5 3:93 4.44 5.08 5.90 6.97 8.37 10.24 19.74 
10 4.65 5.30 6.11 7.14 846 10.14 12:38 16.16 
14 5.43 6.07 7.02 3123 9.74 11.61 1400 17.03 
15 5.61 6.27 7:26 8.51 10.07 11.99 14.42 17.49 
20-payment life........ 1 4,52 4.94 5.45 6.11 6.93 8.01 9.46 11.45 
. 5 5.60 6.13 6.77 7.57 8.57 9.84 11.51 18.73 
10 715 7.83 8.65 966 10.88 12:38 1497 16.71 
14 8.73 9.40 10.38 11.56 12.96 14.63 16.68 19.24 
15 9.12 9.83 10.85 1207 1852 15.28 17.32 19:90 
15-payment life........ 1 5.17 5.64 6.21 6.92 7.81 8.94 10.43 12.42 
. 5 6.58 7:19 7.92 8.81 9.90 11.26 12:98 15.21 
10 8.63 943 10.38 11.52 129.89 14.54 1655 19.04 
14 «:10.72~Ss«d1S1—(ts«d8G 14.038 1864 17:53 19:80 29.55 
15 1124 12.07 13.28 14.71 1638 18.35 20.70 28.54 
vies ee 1 6.50 7.08 7.77 8.60 9,64 10.92 12.56 14.68 
sogapmant: ie 5 3.61 9:37 10.86 11.36 12.68 14.27 16.24 18.68 
10 «11.672 s«413-71~=Ss«18,92 15.37 17.09 1918 21.57 24.50 
14t «5.68 6.20 6.80 7.48 8.23 9.01 9.81 10.58 
1st «#578 6.31 6.93 7.63 8.38 9.17 9.97 10.73 
wii e 2 ae 5.74 6.06 6.45 6.95 7.62 8.53 9.83 11.68 
Se sent eR 5 7:93 8.26 8.66 9.19 9:89 10.85 12.92 14.17 
10 1115 11.46 11.88 12.42 1814 14.12 15.52 19.50 
14* 1564 15.80 16.06 1643 16.98 17.75 1894 20.73 
15* 16.46 16.62 16.88 17.25 17.80 1857 19.75 21.53 
as ee a 7.12 7.46 7.87 8.39 9.07 9.97 11.22 189,98 
15-year endowment. 5 «10.81 10.66  —-11.08 11.61 12.81 13.24 14.52 16.31 
10 1602 15.85 15.78 16.32 17.08 17.97 19.25 21.03 
14* 21.78 «21.98 22.18 9951 22:98 23.67 24.71 26.26 
15* 22:98 23.14 28,89 23.78 2421 2492 25.99 27.59 
. ee 9.94 10.34 10.80 11.37 12.09 18.04 1481 16,06 
10-year endowment. 5 1518 15.59 16.06 16.64 17.37 1838 19:61 21.84 
10 «22.92 +—«- 28.80 Ss«28.79 2439 25.15 26.15 2748 29.29 


~ * 41907 Premium Rate; see 1921 Annual Dividend Leaflet. 


t Paid up. 
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GRAND RAPIDS-> MICHIGAN 


FIRE 

MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 
TORNADO 
HAIL 


FARM 
PROPERTY 





AGENT 


UNDERWRITER 


Nobody knows nor can easily determine the moral 
hazard of any risk as well as the local agent. If 
careful selection is made from this viewpoint the 
Company is very much indebted to the agent. This 
responsibility should be assumed by the agent. The 
Home Office Underwriter is very much handicapped 
on this hazard and should insist upon the local agent 
using his own judgment and if he declines to assume a 
great portion of this responsibility, then there should 
be a change in agents. 


This careful selection is no less than the difference 
between profit and loss in automobile insurance, and 
an agent who will not scrutinize this hazard carefully 
and conscientiously with every application is not 
properly representing his company. In thelong run 
he works against his own interests as well as the 
company’s. Neither he nor the Company can build 
up a satisfactory and permanent business. 


Michigan’s two Peninsulars can use agents that look 
to the Company’s interests as well as their own. 





GRAND RAPIDS> MICHIGAN 


LIABILITY 


BONDS 


AUTOMOBILE 


HEALTH 


ACCIDENT 


COMPENSATION 


Peninsular Fire Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Peninsular Casualty Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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MEDICAL .EXAMINATION FOR LIFE 
INSURANCE 
A Practical Guide for Examining Life In- 
surance Applicants 

An excellent new book entitled “Medical Ex- 
amination For Life Insurance,” by Dr. Thomas 
|). Lister, has just been published in England. 
it is designed chiefly for the use of medical 
examiners, in order to aid them in applying 
their knowledge of their profession to the work 
of examining applicants for life insurance. 

Dr. Lister views his subject from a practical 
standpoint, speaking of the unquestionable need 
for examinations, stating the customary fees 
paid therefor, and describing the effect of medi- 
cal selection favorably upon the business of a 
life insurance company. He then tells what the 
mental attitude of the examiner should be, and 
describes the examination form. He warns 
doctors concerning the examination of nervous 
people, and then takes up various personal 
features, such as illnesses and the applicants’ 
descriptions of them; habits as regards alco- 
holic beverages; explanations of adverse condi- 
tions; consumption in the family history and 
deaths attributed to other diseases which might 
cover tuberculosis. He also considers such mat- 
ters as “death from natural causes” and “old 
age,” and deals with numerous specific diseases 
which are likely to be met with in considering 
family histories. The effect of different diseases 
upon the applicant, and suggestions in relation 
thereto, occupy several important chapters. 

Dr. Lister also lays down general rules for 
application under particular conditions, and 
describes the proper method of conducting an 
examination, considering various organs of the 
body, etc. Tuberculosis as an extra risk is 
given an entire chapter, and suggestions are 
made in connection with the occupation and 
habits of the applicants. 

The following list of chapter titles will give a 
fair idea of the scope of this work. It occupies 
168 pages and is substantially bound in cloth: 


Introduction ; Insurance Without Medical Ex- 
amination; The Medical Staff of a Life Insur- 
ance Company; The Medical Fees for Insur- 
ance Work; The Effect of Medical Selection; 
The Mental Attitude of the Examiner; The 
:xamination Form; Nervous Proposers; The 
Personal History of the Proposer; Features in 
the Family History of the Proposer; The Per- 
sonal History of Respiratory Disorders; The 
Personal History of Circulatory Disorders; 
The Personal History of Disorders of the Di- 
gestive Organs; The Personal History of Ner- 
vous Disorders; The Personal History of 
Genito-Urinary Disorders; The Personal His- 
tory of Tumours, Operations, Gassing, Otor- 
rhoea, Mastoid Disease; The Personal History 
of Females; General Rules as to Family and 
Personal History; The Method of Conducting 
the Examination; The Personal Traits: Height, 
Weight, etc.; The Examination of the Lungs; 
The Examination of the Heart, Anzmia, and 
Thyroid; The Examination of the Pulse; The 
[’xamination of the Tongue and Abdomen; The 
Examination of the Nervous System; The Ex- 
amination of the Genito-Urinary System; The 
Examination of the Urine; The Tuberculosis 
Extra Risk; The Cardio-Vascular Extra Risk; 


LIFE PRESIDENTS HEAR 
MANY PAPERS 


Harmony Between United States and 
Canadian Companies Touched on 
by Herbert C. Cox 





LIFE INSURANCE WORLD SAFETY 
ZONE 





Big Decrease in Death Rate Reported in 
Paper by Robert L. Cox 


The splendid harmony which exists between 
Canadian and American companies was praised 
by Herbert C. Cox, president of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company of Toronto, Ont., who 
presided at the fifteenth annual convention of 
the Association of Insurance Presidents, which 
is holding a two-day convention in this city 
today and tomorrow. In his address before the 
large gathering of insurance company officials, 
Mr. Cox said: 


The general underlying thought which is to 
guide our discussions for the next two days, 
“Life Insurance a World Safety Zone,” at 
once stimulates the imagination and challenges 
our interest. One can fancy a great painter 
committing to canvas a vast composite of the 
many, many safety zones maintained by life in- 
surance. In the background and as the founda- 
tion color the millions of homes the world over 
whose happiness and contentment are built upon 
your care; to one side we should find the 
myriads of schools and colleges you have pro- 
vided for those who are presently your benefi- 
ciaries and ultimately your members, having 
their part in that endless chain which links their 
safety to your success. In some corner we 
should probably decipher the hospitals your 
funds have erected for the care of the less 
fortunate, while millions of their fellows have 
found the road to health through the examina- 
tion and advice of your medical staffs. There 
would be suggested the great open spaces where 
your mortgage loans have made development 
possible and where is now produced the food 
of nations. Indicated also would be the miles 
upon miles of highway enabling safe communi- 
cation between neighbors and the economical 
haulage of their products. In another corner 
we should no doubt find the great chimneys of 
many manufactories and the lurid but pictur- 
esque furnaces of vast steel industries. In the 
foreground would be portrayed the great lines 
of steel binding ocean to ocean and north to 
south with the equipment necessary for the 
comfort and safety of man and for the trans- 
portation of his handiwork, while nearby would 
be the monster ships which link the continents 
and hemispheres together for mutual progress 
and safety. Over all and around all would be 
sensed an atmosphere of cheerfulness and hope 
suggested and supported by the permanency and 
continuity of your investments making for a 
general stability and safety in the financial and 
economic structure of the State, while some- 
where the artist would seek to materialize a hu- 
man of grand stature and noble bearing, whose 
confidence and self-reliance are the reflection of 
his dwelling within your Safety Zone. 

Truly, the great undertaking which we have 








Occupation and Habits; Loan Business; Annuity 
Business: Foreign Lives and Residence; The 
Method of Compensating for Extra Risk. 

The book is well indexed. It sells at $3.75 
per copy and may be ordered through The 
Spectator Company. j ; 
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the honor to represent appeals to the vision and 
commands the intellect of strong men. 

That our vision and intellect may be directed 
without loss of energy to a study of the past 
as it bears upon the present, to an analysis of 
the present which will help us to better meet the 
future and to a forecast of that.future through 
the knowledge thus secured, the insurance topics 
for our deliberations have been grouped in four 
main divisions. 

One of these is necessarily that of new busi- 
ness. Statistics disclosing aggregate volume 
will command our interest as insurance writers 
while proving informing to the public and satis- 
fying to policyholders as demonstrating an 
abiding faith in life assurance and its continuing 
progress regardless of commercial conditions. 
Also, these figures will enable a clearer planning 
for additions in 1922 to a business already so 
substantial. 

Another grouping comprehends and analyzes 
investments. This, in a measure, continues the 
thought of new insurance, since increase in the 
latter means care, thought and conservative 
judgment in the investment of reserves for the 
protection of the policyholder, insuring insur- 
ance, as it were, as well as justifying the sup- 
port of the public and binding together your as- 
sured into one great body which consciously 
or unconsciously has an effect upon international 
stability and social confidence. 

A third grouping serves as a mirror reflect- 
ing the distribution of payments under policies, 
acting as a barometer, not heretofore fully ap- 
preciated, of the public health and proving the 
quickest method, when properly studied, of ar- 
riving at a national or international death rate. 
The many features of this topic are instructive 
and reassuring and justify the hope ‘placed on 
the moral as well as the financial effectiveness 
of the life insurance policy. To inform the in- 
sured public of the thorough distribution of 
payments under life insurance policies, and to 
inoculate the people at large with a full knowl- 
edge of what is being done and of the benefits 
and mental composure accruing therefrom, are 
objects meriting the serious and sympathetic 
thought of this body. 

The final group of figures to be submitted 
for our deliberation is designated by the 
familiar term “Policy Loans.” The reflections 
suggested are much broader than the mere cap- 
tion. The figures to be presented will not only 
disclose the current borrowing necessities of 
those who are insured but will indicate to a 
degree the emergency demands of the public 
at large and the general commercial condition 
of which they are the index. 

To throw into relief the picture suggested by 
our theme and elaborated by the papers de- 
scribed, we are to be honored with an expres- 
sion of comprehensive ideas by those high in 
the councils of State, in the service of the 
church, in executive capacity and in the ad- 
ministration of great centers of education. 


Missouri State Life Enters New Jersey 

The Missouri State Life of St. Louis has 
just been- licensed in New Jersey, making thirty- 
nine States in which the company is now operat- 
ing. 

This enterprising company has instituted an 
educational campaign, which should be produc- 
tive of much good. 


Executive Committee of the American Life 
Convention 
The executive’ committee of the American 
Life Convention held sessions in the Hotel 
Astor, New York, this week. According to 
President H. R. Cunningham, no date has yet 
been fixed for the next meeting. 
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Home Friendly Society 
of Baltimore, Maryland 
has grown so in popularity until it is now generally conceded to be 
“one of the leading Industrial life insurance companies in America 
issuing LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT Policies. 
Write for 


Rates and Terms to Agents 
‘*THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS’? 


Under the above title, Minor Morton, vice president and agency manager of a well-known lifeinsurance 
company, has written a booklet of which the purpose is to demonstrate the desirability of capable men 
adopting Life Insurance as an Avocation. 


STRONG ARGUMENTS ARE CONVINCINGLY PRESENTED 


Every life insurance company and general agency needs this booklet. PRICES: Single copy, 15cents; 
100 copies, $6.00; 500 copies, $20.00; 1000 copies, $35.00; 5000 copies, $150.00; 10,000 copies, $250.00, 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 Wiliiam Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 


THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 











A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 

The 61st Annual Statement shows admitted Assets 
of $40,465,508 and the Insurance in Force $212,- 
483,100—a gain for the year 1920 of nearly $27,000,000. 
The insurance effected during the year was nearly 
$43,000,000. The amount paid to policyholders 

during the year was over $4,196,000. 

FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway, New York 


























WE WANT AGENTS" 


eal 
to push our five-pointenine policies. 
Excellent lowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


9.9 “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—De Moines, lowa 





THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET 
ON LIFE INSURANCE 


PORTRAITS AND OPINIONS OF TWELVE 
LEADING STATESMEN 


A Most Valuable and Convincing Leaflet 
Containing 
Strong, Unequivoca] Endorsements 
of Life Insurance Protection 


Sold in quantities to Companies and General Agents 
as follows: 


PRICES: 
100 copies..........$4.50 1000 copies. ......$30.00 
500 copies.......... 18.00 5000 copies....... 120.00 
10,000 copies...... $225.00 


gay” The Spectator Company will send during the year 1921 every 
Life Insurance Agent in the United States a free copy of the 
President and his Cabinet on Life Insurance, who has not received a 
copy of the President’s letter. This will be mailed in a sealed en- 
ve ~ on receipt of 2c stamp, the applicant also to state the name 
of the company he represents. Send in your application at once. 











ADVICE OF GREAT VALUE TO 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


LIFE INSURANCE IS UNQUALIFIEDLY EN- 
DORSED BY PRESIDENT HARDING, 
AND EX=PRESIDENTS WILSON, 
CLEVELAND, ROOSEVELT AND 

TAFT — 


THIS EFFECTIVE 10 PAGE FOLDER CONTAINS 
THEIR PORTRAITS AND OPINIONS GIVEN TO THE 
SPECTATOR. 


Single copy 15 cents 1000 copies....... $25.00 
100 copies.......... $4.00 5000 copies....... 100.00 
500 copies..........15.00 10,000 copies. ......180.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 

















MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
FOR 


LIFE INSURANCE 


By DR. THOMAS D. LISTER 


This is a new English work designed to assist medical ex- 
aminers for life insurance, as well as home office officials, in the 
proper treatment of applicants for insurance. It deals with 
such subjects as: The Medical Staff of a Life Insurance Com- 
pany; The Mental Attitude of the Examiner; The Examination 
Form; Personal History; General Rules as to Family and Per- 
sonal History; The Method of Conducting the Examination; 
Occupation and Habits; The Method of Compensating for 
Extra Risk, etc. 


The book embraces 168 pages and is bound in cloth and in- 
dexed. 


Price, $3.75 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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1921 HEALTHY YEAR 


Death Rate Shows Marked Drop, Says 
Robert Lynn Cox 


DEATHS FOR YEAR 


153,000 LESS 


Statistics Based on Figures for Thirty- 
seven Life Insurance Companies 


The present year is the healthiest in the his- 
tory of both the United States and Canada, ac- 
cording to up-to-date life insurance company 
mortality records submitted to the fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. These records, covering 
the deaths of policyholders in thirty-seven lead- 
ing American life insurance companies for the 
first ten months of 1921, were presented by 
Third Vice-President Robert Lynn Cox of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York, who said they indicated a lowering of the 
life insurance death rate from 9.58 per thousand 
in 1920 to 8.24 per thousand in 1921. Applied 
to the population of the two countries as a 
whole, these figures mean 153,000 less deaths 
than last year, which year itself had a much 
lower mortality than was experienced in prior 
years. The 1921 insurance figures show that 
influenza has almost disappeared from the 
United States and Canada, while there has been 
a decrease in pneumonia amounting to about 50 
per cent from 1920. Mortality due to automo- 
bile accidents, however, is showing a I5 per 
cent increase this year, a probable total of 
10,000 deaths being indicated. Homicides and 
suicides also show large increases. 

“The striking thing shown by these figures, 
covering 27,000,000 human lives, which of neces- 
sity reflect general health conditions throughout 
the country,” said Mr. Cox, “is the extraordi- 
narily favorable mortality of the current year in 
comparison with the year 1920—a year which up 
to that time was one of the best which life in- 
surance companies had ever experienced. These 
figures for ten months of 1921, supplemented 
by what we know of our mortality experience as 
it has been running since October 31, show 
that the United States and Canada, as a whole, 
will close the year 1921 with a lower death rate 
than has ever been experienced by these coun- 
tries in any calendar year of their history.” 

Mr. Cox continued: 

Let us translate this fact into number of lives 
saved in 1921. The thirty-seven life insurance 
companies contributing these figures transact 
about So per cent of the life insurance business 
of the country, and the figures actually sub- 
mitted for the first ten months of this year in 


comparison with the first ten months of last 
year are from a group of policies representing 
in point of number 55 per cent of all now out- 
standing in the United States. Combining both 
ordinary and industrial life insurance business, 
these thirty-seven companies report that while 
they experienced in the first ten months of 1920 
deaths numbering 205,941, for the same period 
this year only 184,860 deaths have occurred. 
This shows a reduction of 21,081 in the actual 
number of their death losses this year. But 
this large number does not tell with entire ac- 
curacy the whole story of the life saving of the 
year, because it covers only ten months and the 


deaths of 1921 occurred among a greater number 
of lives at risk. By using these facts to correct 
our calculations, it may be said that the net 
saving for this group of life insurance compa- 
nies will amount to at least 26,402 lives. Stated 
in the usual mortality ratios, it means that the 
death rate of this year for these companies will 
be 8.24 per thousand instead of 9.58 per thou- 
sand, as it was in 1920. 

This mortality gain translated into money 
saved in the payment of death claims by all 
life insurance companies of the United States 
for 192I, measured by outstanding insurance, 
will amount in round numbers to at least $51,- 
000,c0o. This vast sum, with the gains made in 
1920, will go far toward making up the excess 
losses of 1918 and 1919 occasioned by influenza, 
estimated conservatively at more than $170,- 
000,000. 

Using the United States Census Bureau’s fig- 
ures for 1920 for the registration area of the 
United States, representing 82 per cent of the 
population, we find the total officially recorded 
deaths for last year were 1,142,578. Taking the 


‘same rate of mortality for the 18 per cent not 


covered by the registration area, we reach an 
estimated total of 1,389,998 deaths in the United 
States for 1920. Applying the saving of one 
and one-third lives per thousand experienced by 
life insurance companies for the first ten months 
of this year to the population of the United 
States and Canada, we find there will be in 
these two countries a probable saving of 153,00a 
lives in I92I over 1920. 

Let us look now at the various causes of death 
as they are shown in the tables submitted here- 
with, covering 184,860 cases occurring during 


the first ten months of 1921. 
CAUSES OF DEATH SHOWING DECREASES 
IN RATE FOR THE FIRST TEN MONTHS 





OF 1921 IN COMPARISON WITH THE 

CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1920 

First Ten First Ten 
Months, 1920 Months, 1921 

ERMAN. occ cua nensenee ed 14,941 fs 
Pneumonia (all forms).... 22,243 13,708 
Tuberculosis (all forms)... 25,288 22,443 
Other respiratory diseases. . 3,489 2,782 
Bright’s disease .......... 14,652 14,359 
Puerperal: state .........+. 3,429 3,125 
WHMIS coe cecevntewe nee 1,148 492 
Whooping cough .......... 895 547 
Meningitis (all forms)..... 881 782 
Diarrhea and enteritis..... 2,392 2,327 
Type 16008... <ccaccdces 1,328 *1,379 
Cerebral hemorrhage ...... 12,732 *12,838 
Organic diseases of heart.. 23,738 *24,415 

External causes (excluding 
suicides, homicides and 

automobile accidents).... 10,481 10,084 
Miscellaneous ...........+- 45,035 *47,403 
182,672 158,364 


CAUSES OF DEATH SHOWING AN INCREASE 
IN THE DEATH RATE 





First Ten First Ten 
Months, 1920 Months, 1921 
CBOE grcvc Secnsnceasiaes 14,604 15,865 
RR rade dawee enemies 2,096 2,852 
NINE, ok Ce eceaceneces-c 1,052 1,322 
Automobile accidents and 
PIMs ceacte te cee. 2,311 2,624 
Seastet 16Ver 6 iis < cu cicdvine 65] 942 
PHIMNGNE cc. csscs< cepa wwe 2,555 2,891 
23,269 26,496 
Grand total, all causes... 205,941 184,860 


* Though certain causes of death show increases in 
actual number of deaths for 1921 over 1920, the rate 
per thousand is in fact lower because of the in- 
creased number of lives at risk in 1921. 

We note first that fifteen out of the twenty- 
one classified causes of death show a lower rate 
than they had for the year 1920. In some in- 
stances the reduction is very striking. Only six 
out of the twenty-one show increases. It may 
be of interest to consider some of the more im- 
portant ones in relation to the problem of im- 
proving average mortality. 

We see at the outset that about 28 per cent 
of deaths during this year have been caused by 
diseases which under our present habits of life 
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are pretty sure to continue at high ratios 
among the various causes of death. These dis- 
eases are cerebral hemorrhage, organic diseases 
of the heart and Bright’s disease. In the main 
they are ailments of the more advanced years 
of life. To a very great extent they mark 
organic and functional breakdowns. Therefore 
we turn for hope to the other causes of death 
constituting 72 per cent of the total. It is 
among them that we must seek large results in 
the prolongation of the average human life. 

Though we learn that tuberculosis has caused 
the enormous total of 22,443 deaths—that is to 
say, about one in nine of al]l deaths that have 
occurred in 1921—we have in mind for purposes 
of comparison the fact that no longer than ten 
years ago its ratio stood at causing nearly one 
death among every four. This remarkable drop 
in the tuberculosis death rate is one of the most 
conclusive proofs of how much can be accom- 
plished when cause and cure of a disease become 
matters of common knowledge and of commu- 
nity concern. 

Within very recent years typhoid fever has 
been relegated to a place of minor importance, 
though in former years it played sad havoc with 
the lives of our people. This in large part is 
true of diphtheria—that dread destroyer of child 
life for centuries past—which in recent years 
has been largely brought under medical control 
and thereby put in a comparatively minor place 
among the causes of death. But a comparison 
of deaths in 1921 with 1920 and earlier years 
shows such an alarming increase in the mor- 
tality caused by these two diseases as to teach 
us that eternal vigilance and constant applica- 
tion of medical knowledge are the price we must 
pay for escape from death-dealing micro- 
organisms. There is really no longer a good 
reason why typhoid fever or smallpox or diph- 
theria should be epidemic in this country, and 
yet we find them rising too frequently to that 
proportion in certain localities because people 
either fail or refuse to employ the means 
through which they had been brought almost to 
the vanishing point as causes of death. 

Deaths from pneumonia, as reported in these 
tables, were only 13,708 in 1921 as compared 
with 22,243 in 1920, an actual reduction from 
this cause alone of 8,535 deaths, or nearly 40 
per cent. If we take into consideration the 
greater number of lives at risk in 1921, we 
might say that pneumonia is only about one- 
half as serious a cause of death this year as it 
was last year. Such a large and important 
variation as this certainly calls loudly for more 
intensive study of its causation and methods of 
prevention in order that we may be sure of 
holding the gain achieved in 1921. 

The most amazing factor in the health situa- 
tion of the year is the almost complete disap- 
pearance of influenza as a cause of death. Only 
1,730 deaths are reported for ten months of 
192I as against 14,941 for the corresponding 
period of 1920, which was not regarded as an 
epidemic year. In fact, the rate has been lower 
in 1921 than for any other year within the last 
ten, and there is no indication of any upward 
tendency as the year is drawing to an end. 

But there are always some exceptions to be 
noted, and mention must now be made of cer- 
tain causes of death that are showing increases 
over those of last year. Suicides and homicides 
amounting to 4174 have increased by the number 
of 1026, or about four times what the increas 
would have been had the rate per thousand of 
1920 remained constant for 1921. This doubt- 
less is a direct result of war reactions, business 
depression, unemployment and other phases of 
economic disturbance and will largely cure itse!f 
as times improve. 

A matter of no small concern among the in- 
creasing causes of death is the steadily mount- 
ing mortality caused by automobiles and other 
motor-driven vehicles. The number of deaths 
i 1921 reported by the life insurance compa- 
nies that furnished their figures for the com- 
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LEAVES FROM A WIDOW’S DIARY 


A Pathetic Record of Efforts to Hold a Family Together 


NO PROVISION WAS MADE FOR THE FUTURE 


How a Husband’s Neglect of Life Insurance Led to Penury and Suffering 


By THeEopore J. VENN 


MAY 1t0.—Well, dear Diary, it has been a 
long time since I have given you my last entry. 
The past two months still seem like a horrible 
nightmare to me, and I am just beginning to 
realize the terrible loss the children and I have 
suffered. My husband’s long illness and his 
death a week ago have so upset my nerves that 
| have not been able to concentrate my mind on 
anything. Poor John! Who would have 
thought of his dying so young? And yet four 
days have now elapsed since we laid him to rest 
in Forest Home. 

{ have been giving sonie thought to mine and 
the children’s future, and, goodness knows, it 
seems dreary enough! The little nest egg we 
had laid by for emergency purposes has long 
since been used up for expenses incurred during 
John’s sickness, and I don’t know what we 
would have done the last three weeks of it if 
the boys down in the shop where he worked 
hadn’t got up 2 nice little collection for him. 
This was so thoughtful of them, and, while it 
may have smacked a little of charity, we were 
very thankful to receive it. 

Yesterday two of the officials of the union 
, which John belonged called and paid me the 
$4co insurance or death benefit to which the 
family of each of its members who dies in 
eood standing is entitled. This was the only 
thing in the nature of life insurance John car- 
ried, and small as the amount was, how glad I 
was to receive it! It will at least tide us over 
for a short while until I can make some plans 
for the future. 


MAY 11.—After getting the children off to 
schoo! I put in the rest of the morning settling 
the various bills occasioned by John’s sickness 
and death. This completed, I paid the current 
month’s rent and bought a few of the pressing 
necessaries and find that the children and I have 
$60.85 left with which to face the future. 

| shall have to take immediate steps to find 
some kind of position» but do not know what to 
turn to. The children will require a great dea! 
of my time, as there are four of them, the 
oldest twelve and the youngest six, and I am 
determined that they shall have my care. I could 
not dream of a separation! It is going to be 
a difficult task, but I am hopeful it will work 
out some way. In the meantime, I trust none 
of us will be overtaken by sickness. 

\IAY 20.—For over a week now I have been 
seeking work of such a character that I might 
also he able to spend the necessary hours with 
the children, but have met with no success. 
find that in all clerical lines it is only the skilled 
and experienced who command remunerative 
wages, and it is the employer and not the em- 
ployee who sets the hours of work. If I were a 


skilled milliner or a dressmaker J might make 
suitable arrangements as to hours or do the 
work at home, but, unfortunately, I am not. 

I also have made a number of inquiries at 
various workshops and factories in which wo- 
men are employed, but find the hours unsuitable 
and the wage insufficient to enable me to em- 
ploy a woman to look after the children while I 
work. Only those who are technically skilled 
in certain classes of work would be in a position 
to do this. I am growing rather discouraged, 
and fear that I shall have to seek in other direc- 
tions unless I am content to take to the washtub 
or scrub brush. 


JUNE 4.—My affairs still are in the same 
unsettled condition. I have been making in- 
quiries at the stores lately and find about the 
only thing I could secure there would be 
extra work on Saturdays, but on account of the 
summer dullness this extra help would not be 
put on again until some time in September. 
This at best would amount only to a couple of 
dollars, and while it would be all right for some 
girl who lived at home and desired to earn a 
little spending money, it would be a poor reli- 
ance for a woman burdened with my responsi- 
bilities. 

We have been living very economically. I 
paid the June rent to-day and find that all that 
stands between us and starvation or charity is 
$17.50. I feel very blue and am about ready to 
cry, but my son John, the oldest of my children, 
tells me to cheer up. He says he is also going 
to try to get a job during his vacation. 


JUNE 25.—Another three weeks have passed 
and there has been little encouragement. Two 
weeks ago I secured my first work and I was 
able to do this at home. It was addressing en- 
velopes at $1.25 per thousand, and by working 
hard I made $8 during the five days the job 
lasted. Last week Johnny got a position with 
a newspaper circulator. He is to receive $7 a 
week and has to get up at 4 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. I am just about disheartened. Next week 
the rent will be due again and there is nothing 
with which to meet it. 

I called at several of the women’s exchanges 
to-day to see what could be done in the way of 
making fancy work for sale, but some of the 
women I met there who were doing this kind of 
work spoke very discouragingly to me about it. 
They have found that after paying for the ma- 
terials they received very little for their work. 
Most of them were in receipt of some form of 
income and were doing this sort of work to aug- 
ment it a little. Unless one were greatly skilled 
there was little prospect of making a living at 
this work alone. It was something they did 
merely in spare time. 
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JUNE 29.—I am at my wits’ end and do not 
know which way to turn. All the money there 
is on hand to feed five mouths next week is the 
$7 Johnny brought home to-night as his week’s 
wages. And day after to-morrow the rent will 
be due again! What in the world are we going 
to do? 

In sheer desperation I to-day went down to 
the shop where my husband used to work to see 
Mr. Allen. I remembered he was one of John’s 
best friends there and that it was he who raised 
the collection during John’s last illness. I 
thought with his assistance we might be helped 
once more. It practically was making an out- 
right appeal for charity and my spirit rebelled 
against it, but I thought of the children and 
pocketed my pride. Besides, the men were all 
friends and acquaintances of John, and it was 
not like appealing to strangers. 

When Mr. Allen came down to the office I in- 
formed him of the plight we were in and asked 
him if he thought John’s friends would be will- 
ing once more to extend a helping hand to his 
widow and children, who had no others to whom 
to appeal. 

After I had finished Mr. Allen said he would 
do all in his power to raise some money to tide 
us over. It was only a couple of days to pay 
day, and he would call on me by the 3d and let 
me know the results of his endeavor. 

I hope he will be successful with the men, for 
if he is not I do not know what we shall do! 


JULY 3.—Mr. Allen called last night and 
presented me with $108 which the boys in the 
shop had subscribed to help the widow of their 
fellow workman. He said it was more than he 
had expected, but that he had made a strong 
plea to them for John’s sake. He was afraid, 
however, this would have to be the last appeal, 
as the boys had recently had so many similar de- 
mands made upon them. He hoped, therefore, 
that I would make judicious use of the money. 

I was overjoyed at receiving this money— 
much more than I had hoped for—and deeply 
grateful. After a profusion of thanks to Mr. 
Allen, to whose efforts I realized all was due, 
I asked him if he could suggest any way in 
which I might be able to support myself and the 
children and at the same time give them a 
mother’s care. 

“Mrs. Williams,” he said, “that is one of the 
hardest problems in the world to solve unless a 
woman is specially gifted along educational, ar- 
tistic or other professional lines. My observa- 
tion, however, has been that if a woman is deter- 
mined to do her duty toward her children she 
will surmount every obstacle. The road may be 
hard and the occupation lowly, but with maternal 
love as the guiding star she will conquer in the 
end. I have had an experience of this kind in 
my own family.” 

And then Mr. Allen told me how hard he had 
tried to get John to take some insurance that 
we might have had better protection in the 
event of his death—something John never had 
mentioned to me. 

“Mrs. Williams,” said Mr. Allen, “ever since 
my brother died, leaving his wife and six chil- 
dren in even a more deplorable condition than 
you have been left, I have been a crank on the 
subject of life insurance, especially where a man 
has a number of dependents. I myself carry all 











I can afford to, both old line and fraternal. I 
talked to John like a brother; tried to get him 
to take some of the same kind I am carrying. 
But it was no use; that’s the sad part of it. He 
always had some sort of excuse to make. His 
favorite one was that he was going to live to be 
seventy-five years old and wouldn't need any. 
When I did corner him and make him admit that 
there was some probability of his dying most 
any time, he’d say he would consider it. An- 
other excuse was that old line insurance was too 
expensive and that the fraternals recommended 
to him wouldn’t last; that he’d live longer than 
they would. It’s too bad, Mrs. Williams ; I tried 
my best to get him to protect you and the chil- 
dren, but it was useless. It wasn’t that he 
didn’t care for you, I know; it was simply his 
peculiar perverseness. 

“Tf John had taken out only $2000 of insur- 
ance you might now go into some small business, 
as many women have done, and successfully 
provide for your family while keeping the chil- 
dren constantly under your. care; even $100 
might have answered. But as such is not the 
case, I fear you will have the same trying time 
my sister-in-law has had and still is undergoing. 

“One thing is certain; you'll have to seek 
cheaper quarters in which to live. I know this 
will prove hard at first, but you'll soon grow 
reconciled to the change. I'll tell you what I'll 
do. If you so desire I’ll take you over and intro- 
duce you to my sister-in-law next Sunday. 
She’s been through the ordeal that now con- 
fronts you and will be able to advise you better 

‘than I possibly could. For five years her ex- 
perience has been a bitter one, and it is only 
within the last year or so that things are be- 
ginning to look a little more encouraging. You'll 
find her a very sensible woman and her sugges- 
tions may prove valuable to you under your 
changed conditions.” 

I again thanked Mr. Allen for his kindly in- 
terest and am going with him next Sunday to 
call on his sister-in-law. Thanks to his efforts 
in our behalf we are at least temporarily re- 
moved from want, and I hope that after next 
Sunday I may be able to formulate some plans 
for mine and the children’s future. From what- 
ever angle I view it, the prospect seems dismal 
enough! 





JULY 10o—Another week has gone by! Last 
Sunday I went with Mr. Allen to call on his 
sister-in-law, and after introducing me and mak- 
ing a short statement as to my recent bereave- 
ment and present situation, and expressing the 
hope that Mrs. Allen would be able to give me 
some helpful advice as a result of her long ex- 
perience, he took his departure and left us to 
talk matters over alone. 

Poor woman! What a trying time she must 
have had! My troubles are as nothing compared 
to those she has undergone. Left alone with six 
children, the oldest not yet fourteen when her 
husband died, and not a cent in the house to 
meet all the expenses! There wasn’t even a 
union death benefit nor fellow workmen to raise 
a collection in her case! She was almost crazy 
and wouldn’t have known what to do had not 
her two brothers-in-law come to her relief at 
that awful period. And it had been a hard 
struggle ever since! It was only now, since the 
older children were arriving at an age when 
they could be really helpful, that she could look 
forward to better prospects. In a year or so 
they expected to move to a better neighborhood 
and she would be able to quit washing and iron- 
ing for others and keep house for the children. 
Three of them would by that time have a fair 
earning capacity. 

I found Mrs. Allen to be a lady of consider- 
able culture despite her lowly occupation, and 
with that true sympathy and appreciation of the 
misfortunes of others which only those acquire 
who have been through the crucible or poverty 
themselves. She had taken up the work of a 
laundress because it offered her the only way to 
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make an honest living and at the same time 
keep her little flock together. It was hard at 
first, but she gradually got used to it and didn’t 
mind. We are all creatures of habit, after all! 

She thought I should look for a cheaper flat 
at once. There was one for rent in the house 
next door and also one in the rear on the same 
floor they were occupying. I thus could cut my 
rent in half. She told me to think it over for 
a week or so. One of her daughters was a 
waitress in a restaurant and she would keep 
her eyes open for anything that might turn up. 
Mrs. Allen herself had more work than she 
could do, and I might wish to help her out on 
some of the bundle washing and ironing. Any- 
way, I should call soon again or she would let 
me know in case she heard of anything that 
might hold an opportunity for me. 





JULY 24—The children and I have made 


several visits to the Allens recently. I have on 
two occasions helped Mrs. Allen with her work 
and have also put in a couple of days at dinner 
waiting in the restaurant where her daughter is 
employed. On these occasions I left my chil- 
dren to play with the younger Allen children 
and they get along together very nicely. 

The flat in the rear of the Allens is still 
vacant and I have made arrangements to move 
into it by the first of the month. I have come 
to the conclusion that I shall have to fight my 
way through much in the same manner that 
Mrs. Allen did. 





AUGUST 7.—We have been established in 
our new home in the rear of the Allens for 
over a week now and are becoming accustomed 
to our surroundings. It seemed quite a come- 
down at first, but we are gradually growing re- 
conciled to our lot. The children have lots of 
playmates and I myself am growing more ac- 
customed daily to the peculiar democracy and 
camaraderie that bind together those who are 
struggling against the common enemy—poverty. 

It looks as if I had now settled down to what 
will be my future lot in life, at least for a num- 
ber of years to come. I have secured a dinner 
job in a restaurant downtown, and mornings 
and afternoons I help Mrs. Allen with her 
washings and ironings at such times as my 
household duties and the care of the children do 
not interfere. 

I am not yet accustomed to the work, and by 
night I feel dead tired and my bones ache, but I 
suppose I shall get used to it in time. At any 
rate, it at least provides us with an existence 
and takes that worry off my mind. 

Johnny told me to-day that he can keep his 
iob delivering papers after the vacation season 
is over. He says he can do the work before and 
after school hours. I hate to see him do this 
at his tender age, but I fear our condition will 
render it necessary. 

Oh, if John had only paid attention to Mr, 
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Allen and—but what’s the use of such reflec- 
tions now! Whether it was carelessness, or 
selfishness, or any other reason that caused 
John to neglect making proper provision for 
his family will not mend matters at this late 
day nor alter the fact that I probably have 
been staked to a dinner job and a washtub for 
years to come and that the children have been 
denied opportunities to which they were justly 
entitled. And yet I must not be too harsh in 
my criticism. The fault is also partly mine, for 
had I been more insistent on the matter of in- 
surance John no doubt would have yielded to my 
opinion. JI am certain he never wanted to see 
us placed in the position we now occupy. 


AUGUST 21.—Well, dear Diary, I am about 
to inflict my last entry upon you. One day is 
like another now; it’s nothing but wash, iron 
and wait upon the table, interspersed with a 
little cooking, darning and patching—and there 
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is no interest in recording the events of days 
each of which is similar to its predecessor. 

| have just been glancing through some of the 
entries made in days gone by, and it made me 
heartsick to recall the pleasant visits, vacations 
and other outings I find recorded there. Gone 
are the happy days, and I face nothing but 
drear monotony! Henceforth a couple of hours’ 
visit to the park on Sunday afternoons with the 
children will constitute my sole recreation. The 
future holds no further promise. And I dread 
to think what will happen if sickness should 
overtake me! 

We have spent many happy hours together in 
the past, dear Diary, but I am now about to 
consign you to oblivion. Further notations 
would be mere lamentations, and therefore your 
usefulness to me has passed. Nor do I care to 
refer again to your earlier and happier pages, 
for that would be merely stirring up the ashes 
of my dissipated hopes. Oh, that John had only 
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listened to Mr. Allen and secured some life in- 
surance! How much brighter our prospects 


would be! 

[Copyright, 1921, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. Companies and general agents desiring to use 
this article, please write to THE Specrator.] 





The College President’s Story 
By Irwin Loezr 

The president of a famous Eastern medical 
college was reading his mail when suddenly his 
secretary approached and handed him a tele- 
gram. The dean opened it hastily, glanced at 
its contents and immediately called one of his 
messengers. “Tell Frank Randall, sophomore, 
to come to my office at once.” 

A few minutes later Frank Randall of New 
York, a bright lad of twenty, entered. He had 
made a brilliant record at medical school. The 
college president gently laid his hands on 
Frank’s shoulders and said, “Frank, I have bad 
news for you. Your father suddenly passed 
away last night.” Frank, almost staggered by 
the news, fell into a chair overcome by the news. 

A fews hours later Frank, suitcase in hand, 
came to bid farewell to the president. ‘“‘Are you 
coming back?” asked the president. “How can 
[? My father was not a wealthy man and now 
I must support my mother.” “What a pity!” 
said the president. “If your father had carried 
an educational fund policy you would have re- 
ceived a monthly income sufficient to carry you 
through medical school and give you a good 
start in life. What a difference it would have 
made! Now you will have to take up some- 
thing to earn a living for which you are unfit, 
and give up a brilliant professional career for 
which you are eminently fitted. Your career 
wrecked, and possibly your life ruined, all of 
which could have been avoided by the payment 
of a small premium on an educational fund 
policy in a good life insurance company.” 

[Copyright, 1921, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. Companies and general agents desiring to use 
this article, please write to THE SpEcTaTor.] 





Some Cancer Data 
In connection with the Cancer Relief Week 
it is interesting to note that The Travelers, in 
the year 1920, paid 145 claims amounting to 
$460,090 under regular life policies, and 235 
claims amounting to $243,215 under group 
policies for deaths due to cancer and other 


malignant tumors. 
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Cancer has always been one of the ten lead- 
ing causes of death, and the experience of the 
past few years has not varied sufficiently to in- 
dicate a trend for better or for worse. 


Landing the Prospect Who Objects 
By Epwarp Srstty JEROME 


I succeed best with the people who raise ob- 
jections. I always acknowledge that they are 
right, and then convert their objections into 
reasons for insuring. Here is what I said the 
other day to a man named Tush: 

I have come to you, Mr. Tush, and have 
offered you this policy for the very reason that 
“You cannot afford it.’ That sounds paradoxi- 
cal, doesn’t it? Well, it’s absolutely true. If 
you were a capitalist you could get along with- 
out insurance, but if it seems almost impossi- 
ble for you to lay by enough this year to pay 
for $10,000 of insurance, think how difficult it 
will be for your wife and children to keep the 
wolf from the door if you should die and leave 
them nothing. Now, Mr. Tush, let me show 
you how you can borrow enough to pay your 
first premium, and gradually accumulate enough 
to pay subsequent premiums by means of a 
saving bank account. 

The fact that your wife objects need not 
bother you in the least. This policy is an En- 
dowment, payable to you when you are 60 years 
old. Or, if you chance to die the money will 
go to your zwidow—your wife will never get a 
penny of it. 

The fact that you can use in your business all 
the money you can scrape together is a good 
thing. And that’s the reason I have advised 
you to invest in an endowment policy. If you 
live, it will give you $10,000 to put into your 
business at a time when you may not want to 
work as hard as you are working now. If you 
die, the $10,000 that will be paid immediately 
may save your business from disaster, and aid 
in liquidating it on a basis that will be ad- 
vantageous to your wife and children. 

I’m a busy man and IJ never waste my time 
on people who don’t need insurance, or who 
haven't the wit to see that they need it as soon 
as the facts are placed before them. Yes, sign 
right here. Thanks!—Agency Items. 


“The House of Protection” 


Under the above title Griffin M. Lovelace, 
director, School of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship, Carnegie Institute of Technology, has 
written for Harper's Life Insurance Library an 
interesting publication embracing 129 pages set 
in pica so that the old can easily read as well 
as the young. This book has just been published. 

The purpose of the new work, says the author, 
is to answer two questions: (1) “How can I 
make sure that my life insurance will provide 
the protection which I desire?” and (2) “How 
shall I determine the amount of life insurance 
I should carry?” This is the second of the 
series of seven books arranged for by the pub- 
lishers, “Meeting Objections,” by Dr. John A. 
Stevenson of the Equitable Life, having already 
been published. The price of each of these 
books now ready for delivery is $1.60. Orders 
can be filled through The Spectator Company. 





A NOBLE TRADE 





Considerations for the Discouraged 
Solicitor 





MANY ADVANTAGES 





Not the Least That the Agent is Supremely 
Useful and Increasingly in Demand 
The other day a professional writer called on 

an editor of a prominent journal for whom he 
was doing some work. In the course of con- 
versation said the editor, “Don’t know exactly 
how to account for it, but these days a good 
deal of my time is taken up in seeing chaps who 
are looking for any possible editorial job and 
at almost any pay. Seems as if the streets 
were full of them.” 

Nor is it only in editorial offices that men 
out of a job are looking for work. And at any 
time of business readjustment, like the present, 
there are always many who have lost their 
positions. And it is said that at the present 
time of business readjustment there are many 
who have had large salaries who have found 
their positions taken from them. 

Now turn the leaves of any number of THE 
SPECTATOR and you will find advertisements like 
the following, “WANTED, a man _ with 
salesmanship ability, a man of soliciting ex- 
perience, etc.” And it is a fact that an agent 
who has learned his trade and desires to make a 
change can tie up with another company and 
with practically no difficulty whatever. So true 
is this, that salesmanship of life insurance is al- 
ways in demand, that the experienced and fairly 
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Life 
Insurance 
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Frankfort, Indiana 


$1,762,818.00 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$200,000.00 -Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$22,000,000.00 Insurance in _ force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 
INDIANA, OHIO AND ILLINOIS 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
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successful agent can make his choice of the 
company he desires to work for. A similar 
thing is true, of course, of other lines of sales- 
manship. It is recognized generally that men 
who are trained in the art of selling almost any- 
thing are always in demand. 

Here the discouraged agent will be addressed, 
for generally the solicitor who is successful 
needs only hints how to be more successful. 
And the man who is discouraged should try 
fully to appreciate the advantages that go with 
his trade, a trade in which there are many un- 
usual advantages. And fully to realize the ad- 
vantages and possibilities of your work is one 
way to create success out of failure. And any 
man in any work whatever thinks success be- 
fore practical success will come. 


WitTH 

Life insurance solicitors know the difficulties 
of their tasks and sometimes with those difh- 
culties in mind do not fully realize that many 
men in other lines of work look upon them 
with envy. ‘There is a man,’ says many an 
agency outsider, ‘“‘who requires practically no 
capital for his trade, and unlike me he can go 
almost anywhere and his services will be in 
demand. Then his hours are his own—he can 
work only when he feels like it.” 

But those in the business know that the latter 
idea, and for an earnest man who is a steady 
worker, is not of much account. Still, it is an 
advantage which the salesman has over a sal- 
aried worker. : 

Then think how many men, when a long ill- 
ness comes, lose their positions and perhaps at 
a time of life when another salaried position 
is impossible to get! And think of the many 
men in many professions and trades who are 
put on the business shelf at a little after mid- 
dle age! The solicitor can continue soliciting 
just as long as he can walk and talk. Age is 
no hindrance. There are life agents going it 
strong and successfully who are advanced in 
years far beyond the conventional allotted term 
of life. 

Then past failure in other lines of business 
counts nothing to the man who can sell life 
insurance. His business as a merchant may 
have gone to smash before he carried a rate- 
book, but no company or agency manager 
would dream of counting that against him, if 
he can deliver the goods in agency work. 

Again, in most professions, and soliciting is 
nowadays recognized as a skilled profession, a 
man has to give up years in gaining his profes- 
sional education. Of course an agent has to 
get his training, but he gets his training while 
pursuing his profession. 


THOUGHT OF ENvy 


A Nosie Task 


But the greatest advantage of all in soliciting 
life insurance is that one can feel that what 
he is doing is one of the most useful jobs in 
the world. To get Joe Miller on the next 
block or down the street to protect his wife 
and children, and those who know Miller know 
that without much pushing he would never do 
this, is going some in very practical philan- 
throphy. 

Think of the vast army of Joe Millers whose 
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widows and orphans have had protection be- 
cause solicitors in earning their livings have 
created this protection! Think how different 
this country of ours is because life insurance 
solicitors have pushed men to take life insur- 
ance! 

All this has been repeated constantly, but it 
should be said again and again. 

Every man who has been connected with life 
insurance companies knows that when a claim 
is paid it is not unusually the case that the in- 
surance money is the only money property left 
by the deceased. So frequently is this the case 
that life insurance officials become so familiar 
with it that it hardly interests them. Then 
you will hear at the cashier’s window from an 
agent, and constantly, “Mr. So-and-so says that 
this maturing endowment represents the only 
money he has ever saved.” Or you will see an 
old gentleman, who holds an annuity, take his 
check, and you will hear it said that although 
he was a successful merchant, all the income 
he now has comes from the annuity. 

Instances are remembered by the writer of 
this who once was employed as a clerk by a large 
company. One time, after an endowment was 
paid to a professional man who had always 
had a very large income, it was said he re- 
marked as he took his check, which was for a 
large amount, “This is almost like finding this 
money. All my other investments have turned 
out badly—this is the only case where I haven't 
made ducks and drakes of my savings.” And 
the former clerk can never forget a shabby lit- 
tle woman in black who was led to the cashier's 
window by an agent, and who after receiving 
a check for a thousand dollars wiped the tears 
from her eyes, saying, “Why didn’t my hus- 
band take more insurance? But I’m thankful 
for this—it is all that he left.” 

Such cases can be added to indefinitely, and 
although constantly referred to in insurance 
literature should be in the mind of every 
solicitor. He never knows when after great 
effort he has got his man to sign up what 
some time in the future that signature may mean 
to somebody. Surely when an agent has the 
practical imagination that every solicitor should 
cultivate, such things as have been stated should 
inspire him with new zeal and with new de- 
termination for his task. 

If your trade is to sell such a commodity 
as life insurance, you can go the very limit in 
exalting your trade. While a living is being 
made, you are constantly creating livings for 
the needy. When a commission is earned, it 
represents value given far exceeding the amount 
of the commission. 


A BriGHTER Future 


Let the discouraged solicitor think of thes: 
things, and he gains a grip for success. If ; 
man’s work has unusual advantages and is su 
premely important to others it should hearten 
any one. And besides what has been said the: 
never has been a time when a solicitor was 
looked upon with such respect by the majorit 
of business men. Today the insurance agent i: 
thought of in a very different way than, say, 
fifteen or twenty years ago. And go back fui 
(Continued on page 24) 
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ANTED! 


Company with twenty-five years 
of successful old line experience; 
a Company with a large surplus; 
a Company with an unusually aggressive 
agency policy; a Company with a line of 
policies second to none in the country, 











Is opening in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and South Dakota four or five general 
agencies with fop contracts direct with the 
home office and would be interested in men 
who can meet the following requirements: 


A who have had experience in life 


insurance underwriting. 


B who have produced at least 
$200,000 of personal business 


in one year. 


GC _ who are frugal financially and 
have a reputation for energy and 
honesty. 


D who have some knowledge of 
handling men. 








To an agent meeting these requirements 
an unusually attractive contract will be 


offered. 


Address “Iowa” Care of 
THE SPECTATOR 














CANCER A VITAL SUBJECT 





John Hancock Life Spreading In- 
formation 





CAN BE CURED IN EARLY STAGES 





Disease is Cause of Much Expense ito Life 
Insurance Companies 

The following articie is reprinted from the 
John Hancock Signature. While it particularly 
appeals to the agents of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, the subject 
is of importance to all life insurance men. No 
life insurance agent should neglect an oppor- 
tunity of spreading knowledge about this vital 
subject : 


This company has joined heartily in the move- 
ment initiated by the “American Society for the 
Control of Cancer” to spread information in 
regard to cancer, and especially the fact that if 
taken in early stages this dread disease may be 
controlled and cured. The very announcement 
of this possibility is enough to stimulate every 
agent to get this idea out as quickly as possibie, 
and as widely. This company asks its agents 
to see that every one of their policyholders and 
friends have copies of our cidcular; the more 
they can distribute the better. A timely use of 
this little circular may save many a valuable life. 

This co-operative movement has been started 
by the company’s medical department, which 
keenly feels the necessity for active and intelli- 
gent health work, on the foundation of which 
must repose the happiness of the people as well 
as the power of the country. 

Says the department: 

“Good health, the absence of disease, whether 
physical, mental or moral, is the basis for na- 
tional as well as individual progress and success. 
Disraeli said: ‘The care of the public health 
is the first duty of a statesman.’ What a power- 
ful influence for good can be exerted by any 
organization which strikes directly at the al- 
truistic instincts of society!” 

Dating from age ten there has been an in- 
crease in longevity in this generation from 
forty-five to forty-nine years. That is four 
years added on to the average man’s life, due to 
public health activities and the various educa- 
tional campaigns promoted by organizations de- 
voted to the subject of special diseases like 
cancer. All the great advances are to the 
credit of the “preventive” rather than “curative” 
methods, although these too have progressed. 


How THE Work SrArtTED 

The medical department gives us a very in- 
teresting story on the development of this move- 
ment in respect to cancer. It appears that a 
plan for cancer control was first proposed eight 
years ago by a delegate attending the “American 
Conference of Physicians and Surgeons,” and 
out of this suggestion grew the “American 
Society for the Control of Cancer,” which from 
that day has been actively at work organizing 
and promoting the campaign for educating 
American physicians and the general public. 

This year the campaign has culminated in a 
concerted effort to spread the “Vital Facts” 
simultaneously over the whole country during 
the week of October 30 to November 6, which 
is known as “Cancer Week.” This phase of 
the campaign is in progress as this number of 
the Signature goes to press. 

During the week public meetings occurred in 
all the large centers of the country for the pur- 
pose of getting this information before the gen- 
eral public. In many cities daily clinics were 
held at which the modern methods of diagnosis 
and treatment were discussed and exhibited to 
the medical profession. These meetings have as 





a rule been generously reported in the daily 
press. 
Wuat CANcER Does 

Cancer is a close second to tuberculosis as a 
cause of death. Some authorities say it causes 
more deaths than tuberculosis. 

Every year cancer kills more Americans than 
this country lost in the recent war. 

Of those who reach the age of forty, one 
woman in every eight and one man in every 
fourteen dies of cancer. 

During the past five years our company has 
paid $4,379,778 for cancer claims. 

During the past ten years commissions and 
laboratories for cancer investigation have been 
established in many places in the United States 
and abroad. In all these centers research work 
has been carried on. 

All the resources of chemistry, physics, phy- 
siology and biology and the study of immunity 
reactions have been brought to bear upon the 
problem and the work is still being carried on. 

Respecting cancer and its causes the medical 
department says: 

“Although the cause of cancer is not yet 
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Payments to Policyholders 
A Western publication recently presented the 
following cartoon, based on the statement from 
THE Spectator shown below it. 
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“During Every Hour in the Year, the Old-Line Legal Reserve 
Companies of the United States Pay $40,000 to Beneficiaries 
Under Death Claims and $50,000 to Living Policyholders.” 


—The Spectator. My, 








known, many important facts have been discov- 
ered, one of which is expected to aid materially 
in the education of practicing physicians to the 
importance of early diagnosis and treatment. 
The effects of X-rays and of the emanations of 
radium on cancer tissue have aroused great in- 
terest and much experimental and clinical study 
of their action has been made. 

“The most penetrating rays now known are 
the gamma rays of radium, but the amount of 
radium existing in the world to-day is far too 
small for the treatment of the 90,000 cancer 
cases that die annually in the United States. 
Rays generated by the ordinary X-ray appa- 
ratus are much less penetrating than gamma 
rays, and in radiating tumors below the surface 
the amount of radiation which can be effectively 
employed is limited by the amount the skin can 
absorb without being too severely burned. 

“With these facts in mind, William Duane, 
professor of bio-physics at Harvard University, 
has been working for several years upon an 
X-ray apparatus which gives out rays approach- 
ing closely in quality the more penetrating rays 
of radium. The penetration of X-rays produced 
by a tube depends upon the voltage applied to 
the tube, and it is a scientific fact that if the 
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voltage is doubled the penetration of the ray 
increases eight times. 

“A machine capable of carrying 200 to 22; 
thousand volts has been constructed, and Pro- 
fessor Duane has demonstrated that these 
X-rays are similar to gamma rays of radium 
and produce the same effects. We now learn 
that exactly the same work has been carried on 
in Germany during the period when we were cut 
off from collaboration by the war, and that cer- 
tain forms of deep-seated cancer which were 
formerly operated upon are now treated by 
radiation with excellent results.” 

The Signature understands that Professor 
Duane’s apparatus above referred to will soon 
be placed in operation in a special laboratory at 
the “Huntington Cancer Hospital,” located on 
the grounds of the Harvard Medical School at 
Boston, and that this apparatus promises a wide 
range of usefulness in a field where the outlook 
heretofore has been considered almost hopeless. 





“Tue Spectator is being received regularly, and | 
would not do without it for twice the price.’”—E. G 
Perkins, Assistant Superintendent, The Prudential. 





A GENERAL AGENCY 
contract with a good life 
insurance company is a 
valuable franchise, more 
valuable now than ever 
before. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
is a GOOD life insurance 
company and has a few 
of these valuable fran= 
chises to bestow upon 
worthy men. 


Address 


HOME OFFICE 
Springfield, Il. 




















The Company Will Pay 


BEN H. BERKSHIRE, President 


A New “Ordinary Life Select” Policy 


Issued by the 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
ASSUME YOU CARRY $10,000.00 





For Matural Demte ..oi6.cc oscissec9e ese $10,000.00 For Accidental Death....... $20,000.00 
For Total and Permanent Disability, a monthly income to the Insured of........... 260.00 
For Major Surgical Operations (Maximum)... ........... 2. eee eee eee eee ee eeees 200.00 
For Loss of Right Arm above Elbow or Loss of Either Leg above the Knee............ 5,060.00 
For Loss of Right Arm below Elbow or Left Arm above Elbow...........+-++0.e0000: 3,060.00 
For Loss of Either Leg below the Krnee...... 2... cc cccscccccccrcscccsccccesccececeves 2,500.06 
For Loss of Left p tiny tart Elbow or Loss Entire Sight Either Eye...............+.6- 2,000.00 


NOTE—Payments made for disability benefits, loss of limbs or surgical efiections, do not deduct-from the amount payable at death. 
P. R. SCHWEICH, Sec’y and Supt. of Agencies 
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BUILD 
YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS 











under our direct 
general agency 
contract. 


Our policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity 
Disability Benefits 
Reducing Premiums 


See the new low Rates. 


JOHN F. ROCHE, 


Vice-President 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 


66 Broadway, New York 





ORGANIZED 1850 
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CHANGE IN PHYSICAL CONDITION 





Applicant Should Notify Company if IIIness Occurs Before Delivery 
of Policy 





FAILURE PERPETRATES A FRAUD UPON COMPANY 





If Policy is Delivered With Knowledge of Applicant’s Condition Contract is 
Binding 


By H. N. 


LAFLIN 


Assistant Counsel, The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


John Brown applies to the Incomparable fn- 
surance Company for a policy upon his life. 
He fails to pay the initial premium at the time 
of making his application. He submits to the 
usual medical examination and is found by the 
local examiner to be a first class risk. The 
application and the medical examiner’s report 
are forwarded to the home office. Before the 
application is approved and the policy issued 
Mr. Brown becomes ill. Without knowledge 
of the circumstance the agent of the insurance 
company delivers the policy. An in the case of 
his illustrious namesake, John Brown’s body is 
soon moldering in the grave. The contract con- 
tains no provision requiring delivery of the 
policy during good health. Does Mr. Brown's 
failure to communicate to the insurance com- 
pany the fact of his illness avoid the policy? 

The law is well settled that an applicant for 
insurance must use due and reasonable diligence 
to disclose all facts affecting the risk which 
arise after his application has been made and 
before the contract has been consummated. To 
state the rule somewhat differently—an appli- 
cant for a policy of life insurance is bound to 
communicate to the insurance company to which 
the application is made all facts materially af- 
fecting the risk, which arise after the applica- 
tion has been made and before the delivery of 
the policy. 

As stated by a leading text-writer : 

“A representation is a continuous statement 
from the time it is made during the progress of 
the negotiations and down to the time of the 
completion of,.the contract; so that though in 
point of fact the representation be true when 
actually made, yet if by some change interven- 
ing between that time and the time of the com- 
pletion of the contract it then becomes untrue, 
it will avoid the contract if the change be 
material and to the prejudice of the insurers, or 
be such as might probably influence their opinion 
as to the advisability of accepting the risk. The 
law regards it as made at the instant the con- 
tract is entered into. And the same rule applies 
in case of concealment.” 

tst May on Insurance, 4th Ed. Sec. 190. 


Good faith imposes upon an applicant for in- 
surance the duty of disclosing to the company 
every fact material to the risk coming to his 
knowledge at any time before the contract is 
finally closed. The intentional failure or omis- 
sion to discharge this duty perpetrates a fraud 
upon the company. The representations in the 
application and in the report of the medical 
examiner are continuing representations and 
any material change in the interim between the 
date of the application and the completion of 
the contract, knowledge of which is withheld 
from the insurer, makes the applicant guilty of 
a material misrepreséntation. 
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Harris vs Security Mutua 

This rule is well illustrated by a case de- 
cidéd by the Supreme Court of Tennessee— 
Harris vs. Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., 130 
Tenn. 325; 170 S. W. 474. The suit was brought 
by the plaintiff, Harris, as executor of one 
Rogers, to recover of the insurance company 
upon a $10,000 policy on the life of Rogers. 
The application was signed on August 21, 1909. 
It was received at the home office of the Com- 
pany September rst. The policy was dated 





For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts 
Mutual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best possible 
life insurance protection at the lowest 
possible net cost. That it has succeeded 
is shown by the enviable reputation which 
the Company enjoys among those who 
buy insurance and among those who sell 
it. Efficient service and a square deal 
for everyone have been its watchwords 
for over Seventy Years. They will be 
its watchwords throughout the years to 
eome. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 








PROVIDERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Offices: 1530-32 N. Robey 
Street, Chicago, III. 


in its own building. Operating in 
the States of 

ILLINOIS, OHIO, INDIANA, 
MICHIGAN 


Liberal Agency and General Agency 
contracts offered to live wires in 
any of the above States. Commu- 
nicate with us. 


















September 17th and delivered through the 
agency of a bank at Knoxville, Tennessee, a 
few days later. In the application Rogers was 
asked, among other things, whether he had 
renal colic, to which he made a negative answer. 
Between the date of the application and the 
delivery of the policy the insured was seized 
with an attack of renal colic which persisted 
through several days. When the insured in- 
sisted upon being told, he was informed by his 
physician that he was suffering from renal colic. 
He made no effort to disclose the fact to the 
company and the policy was delivered in ig- 
norance of the applicant’s true condition. In 
affirming a judgment in favor of the insurance 
company the Supreme Court of Tennessee in its 
opinion said: 

The authorities, almost without exception, 
are in agreement upon the doctrine that an ap- 
plicant for such a policy must use due diligence 
to communicate to the proposing insurer facts 
materially affecting the risk which arise after 
his application has been made and before the 
contract has been consummated by delivery. * * 

In the pending case, the applicant for insur- 
ance knew that a specific inquiry as to renal 
colic had been made of him, and replied to by 
him in the application lodged with and being 
considered by the company, and that his attack 
intermediate the application and the delivery of 
the policy was a pronounced one. As has been 
noted, that seizure evidenced a material im- 
pairment of the applicant’s constitution. We 
hold that the duty to make disclosure to the 
company was incumbent on him, and that failure 
to make the same constituted a fraud which 
avoids the policy at the option of the company. 

Although in this case it appears that specific 
inquiry had been made of the applicant as to the 
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ingly, the applicant’s duty to make disclosure 
ends with the completion of the policy contract. 
Facts learned thereafter need not be communi- 
cated, although the policy is actually delivered 
To illustrate: When the first 
premium accompanies the application it is usu- 
ally provided in the binding receipt handed to 
the applicant, that on approval of the applica- 
tion, at the home office, the insurance will be- 
come effective, as of the date of the applicant's 
medical examination. In cases of this character 
it is immaterial what change takes place in the 
insured’s health after the medical examination. 
If then insurable, the insurance contract be- 
comes binding as of that date. upon approval of 
the application by the company. This is a very 
pertinent argument for the payment of the ini- 
tial premium at the time of signing the applica- 
tion. Wide-awake and progressive agents can 
render a very real service to their clients by 
collecting the first premium at the time the 
application is written. It tends to avoid the pos- 
sibility of complications that may later embar- 
rass the insured, the insurer, or both. 


malady with which he was subsequently seized, 
I do not understand the rule to be so limited as 
to require the applicant to make disclosures only 
as to matters concerning which inquiry is made 
in the application. Any disorder materially af- 
fecting his health, seriously impairing his physi- 
cal well-being or affecting his expectancy of life 
should be communicated to the insurance com- 
pany. The Federal Courts, and a decided ma- 
jority of the State Courts, sustain this rule. 

The duty of the applicant to disclose a ma- 
terial impairment of health, occurring subsequent 
to the application and medical examination, and 
before the consummation of the contract, obvi- 
ously implies knowledge of the change on his 
part. He is not legally obligated to disclose that 
which he does not know, and although he carry 
in his body the seeds of a fatal malady, unless 
he have cognizance of it he is under no legal 
obligation to inform the insurance company. 
This risk the company must assume. 

If the company’s agent or representative de- 
livers the policy with knowledge of the change 
in the applicant’s health, it will be deemed 
waived by the company and the contract will be 
binding. A loyal and intelligent life insurance 
agent ‘will be careful to inform himself of ap- 
plicant’s physical condition before delivering a 
policy. He will be more interested in conserv- 
ing the interests of his company than in the ma-,} 
terial advantage which would accrue to him; 
upon the completion of the contract. 

Obviously, no information possessed by one 
of the parties can be material in the sense of 
requiring disclosure unless it may influence the 
other in consummating the contract. Accord- 


subsequently. 


A Noble Trade 


(Continued from page 
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ther and those who were then in the business 
will tell you of the prejudice against life in- 
' surance which was common in those days and 
ithat had to be overcome by the solicitor. 
Right here comes a bright prophecy for the 
life man. Things never stand still, and the 
qublic interest and belief in life insurance arc 
constantly increasing. 
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HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


Backing Up the Agent 


During the first six months of 
this year, 5,211 Letters of Wel- 
come were sent to new Guardian 
policyholders. 


Backing up the Agents’ efforts with a 
courteous personal touch that strengthens 
the bonds of friendship between the policy- 
holder, the Agent and his Company is just 
another example of Agency Co-operation 
as practiced by The Guardian. 


If you want to know the whole story of what 
this Company ts doing for its field men, ad- 
dress: 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


or 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
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Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
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pilation on which this paper is based was 2624, 
which is an increase of nearly 15 per cent over 
1920. We are rightfully concerned over un- 
timely deaths caused by micro-organisms of the 
vegetable and animal kingdomes and are willing 
to spend time and money freely in trying to 
isolate, study and catalogue them, to the end 
that their ravages may be held in check. We 
talk learnedly of bacteria and bacilli, but over- 
look the bacillus automobilis, whose presence 
behind the wheel of his juggernaut can be dis- 
covered without aid from the microscope and 
whose homicides might be largely prevented by 
more effective policing of our congested high- 
ways. Our experience for ten months shows 
that ten thousand human lives will be brought 
to premature deaths in 1921 by motor-driven 
vehicles, at an economic loss to the world of at 
least $25,000,000, and yet we are in the habit of 
counting automobiling cost in terms only of cars, 
gasoline, tires and accessories. 

“The death claims paid by. the life insurance 
companies of the United States for the year 
1920 amounted in round numbers to $350,000,- 
oco. Most of this was paid on insured men, 
women and children who died prematurely. 
In fact, life conservation work as it has been 
developed in the last two decades has demon- 
strated to the point of reasonable certainty that 
not less than one-third, and perhaps even one- 
half, of all deaths which occur in any one year 
might be postponed to subsequent years varying 
in number somewhat according to geographical 
location, nationality, occupation, working condi- 
tions, etc. It has been shown, for example, in 
the experience of one life insurance company 
that within a period of ten years the lowering 
of the death rate that has actually been achieved 
is equivalent to having added four years to the 
average life expectancy of its male policyhold- 
ers. If America could remove tuberculosis 
from among the causes of mortality, which has 
long been the ambition of those engaged in pub- 
lic health work, it would be equivalent to adding 
at least three years to the average life span of 
the entire population. 


15 PER CENT OFF 1920 
RECORD 


Life Insurance Forecasted by 
Life Presidents 


New 


AVERAGE AMOUNT PER POLICY 
SMALLER 
Total Figures Are Based on Returns from 
148 Companies of New Paid-For 
Business up to November 1 

John M. Holcombe, president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
presented to the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents last week a forecast of the 1921 
figures for new life insurance. The figures 
were compiled at the association offices and from 
them Mr. Holcombe estimates the 1921 produc- 
tion at $8,535,000,000 represented in 13,150,000 
policies. Against these figures are those of 
1920; $13,248,000 policies representing $10,105, 
000,000 of insurance. 

Mr. Holcombe says: 


I bring for your cogitation and reflection the latest 
figures disclosing the new life insurance business in 
1921 and ask you to consider with me the signficance 
of these figures. By so doing, we will be stimulated 
from the volume indicated, and by comparison and 
analysis can proceed more intelligently to the work 
of the suceeding year. Returns have been furnished 
by 148 of the 272 life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States. These 148 companies wrote 


97 per cent of the-new business of 1920. Their 1921 
returns are based on the actual amount of new busi- 
ness paid for up to November Ist of this year, plus 
an estimate for the remaining two months. 

From these returns it is estimated that the new 
business record for 1921 will show the issue of 13,- 
150,000 policies, representing insurance to the amount 
of $8,535,000,000. In 1920, the number of new poli- 
cies issued was 13,248,000, insuring $10,105,000,000. 
The 1921 record, therefore, shows a comparatively 
small decrease in the number of policies issued, but 
«bout 15 per cent less in the insurance represented 
by these policies. 

Twenty years ago, in 1901, American life insurance 
companies wrote $2,026,000,000 of new insurance. A 
decade later, in 1911, the amount of new insurance 
was $2,870,000,000, an increase of a little more than 
one-third. In 1921, therefore, the issue was almost 
three times that of 1911. In the years 1919 and 1920, 
the issues were much greater than ever before. Money 
was plentiful and the results of the war and the 
epidemic of influenza had impressed upon the people 
the need of life insurance. In 1921, however, the 
business has been affected by trade conditions, strikes, 
loss of employment and general retrenchment. Not- 
withstanding this, the amount of life insurance this 
year will excéed that of any single year, with the 
exception of 1920. 

It is pertinent to note additional facts in the back 
ground in discussing the new insurance of the Jast 
three years. Up to 1919, new life insurance each 
year, on the average, increased about 10 per cent. 
This was the experience covering about 20 years. 
One year the increase was as high as 18 per cent. 
Another year it was as low as 4 per cent. In four 
different years, including 1914, there were decreases 
in the amount of new business. But, on the average, 
roughly speaking, an annual increase of 10 per cent 


is shown. Then, in 1919, came the unparalleled in 
crease of 62 per cent over the new business of 1918. 
Most of us in the life insurance business would have 
been satisfied at the time if the 1920 new business 
had equalled that of 1919. We could hardly expect 
an increase. Yet it eventuated. When the returns 
for 1920 were in, it was found that the new business 
was 21 per cent greater than in 1919. Therefore, 
that the aggregate amount of new life insurance in 
1621 is less than that issued in 1920, is cause neither 
for surprise nor disappointment. In moral potenti- 
ality, considering the conditions under which the 1921 
new insurance was bought by the American people, the 
results mark progress rather than retrogression. 

Whatever may be the reason for the lessened amount 
this year, it is clear that the importance of that pro- 
tection which life insurance alone can furnish has 
been growing upon the people for many years past. 

These figures, standing by themselves, are impres- 
sive, but can best be understood by comparing them 
with other records and showing the basis upon which 
they rest. The holder of each policy knows, or at all 
events he should understand, that his life has a real 
value in the present ‘worth of its future earnings 
greater than the amount of the insurance. In the 
aggregate it is safe to say that these values far exceed 
the total amount of the insurance issued or outstand- 
ing. A contract of insurance is one of indemnity and 
not of profit, for if it is legitimate, no matter what 
kind of insurance it may be, the thing insured must 
be worth more than the amount of the insurance. 


The Penn Mutual has appointed W. A. 
Carter, office cashier. 

Ernest C. Milair of Charleston, W. Va., has 
been notified of his appointment as chairman of 
the committee on finance of the American Life 
Convention. , 
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Your Company Investments 


in farm mortgages are profitable in proportion to your percentage 
of expense in handling them. 


Investigations, correspondence, and re-examination of ab- 
stracts, impose a heavy burden of time and money on your 


Although the cost be distributed among many cases, the fact re- 
mains that this unnecessary expense makes a considerable inroad 
on the return from the investment. 


OUR TITLE INSURANCE POLICIES 


on 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


increase your income by relieving you of the greater part, sometimes all o 
this outlay, affording you better protection with no added expense. 


WE INSURE TITLES ANYWHERE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Many Eastern and Middle Western insurance companies are among our en- 
thusiastic clients. May we send you full particulars of this time and money 
Ask for our special booklet ‘‘S”’. 


NEW YORK TITLE AND MORTGAGE Co. 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over 
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THIS WILL IVE 


Seen quarter Wall Street waits in suspense for a report of the busi- 
ness of the iron and steel industries. This report is considered an 
index to the country’s financial condition, andthe present uncertainty of 
business conditions greatly enhances its value as such. The ironand stee] 
mills are the economic backbone of the country’s industrial progress. They 
employ thousands of men and women, who are dependent upon them for 
their daily bread, and were the mills to close down they would become 
wanderers upon the face of the earth and a burden to their fellows. 


Not only does this industry directly support a great host, but upon it 
another even greater host is indirectly dependent for the machinery and 
tools which enable it to perform its daily task and earn its daily wage. 
Should the supply of iron and steel and coal which goes into the making 
and running of these tools and machines suddenly give out, this second 
host would be forced out of work also. 
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INEREST YOU 


Dependent once upon this industry; when the full strength of their 
youth has departed, these workers canno longer depend upon it. Industry 
does its best for mankind while life and health exist. It has no use for old 
age and death. It is here that life insurance steps in. The thousands who 
to-day gain their own and their family’s living in industry, will tomorrow 
need life insurance. To-morrow industry will not help them but life in- 


surance will. 


Housed in the very center of the iron and steel industry is the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company. Here amid the vast mills and fiery furnaces, 
it has grown up, strong as the greatest crane of them all, true as the finest 
rifle barrel made, and a million times more beneficent than the cold metal 


upon which so many still place their entire dependence. 


IFINSURANCE COMPANY 
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A SPIRIT OF AMITY 


Relations of Trust Companies and 
Life Insurance 


BANKS HAVE AIDED BY ADVERTISING 
Both Are Great National Aids to Thrift 
and the Protection of Widows and 
Orphans 
Alfred R. Horr, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York, is of the opinion that there is no reason 
for any quarrel between trust companies and 
life insurance companies. Although both have 
the same ends in view, their methods interlock 
Mr. Horr proves it, saying: 





rather than clash. 


The categorical answer to the question propounded 
can be stated with the utmost simplicity. Trust com- 
panies and life companies can be neighbors without 
querreling. The proof lies in the fact that they have 
existed and labored in close proximity for many 
decades without serious quarrels. Indeed there has 
been exhibited a spirit of amity and co-operation be- 
twecn the two classes of institutions which has broad- 
ened with the passing years and increasing enlight 
ernment. An important factor in these harmonious re- 
lations no doubt has- been the complete abstention of 
the life companies from purely banking functions. 
The banker consequently sees in this neighbor pri- 
marily not a competitor but a depositor, actual or pro- 
spective, whose balances will be stable and who will not 
embarrass him by asking for credit on inconvenient 
occasions. Moreover, the banker knows that this 
particular depositor will attract other business to the 
bank. He realizes that beneficiaries will open accounts 
with the proceeds of policy payments or seek the aid 
of the banker to invest them. 

On the other hand, the benefits derived from the 
relation between the banker and this depositor are by 
no means one-sided. The banker, especially if he be 
an officer of an active trust company, is called upon 
to requisition for the bank and its clients a diversity 
of business service. Life, fire, surety ‘and marine in- 
surance, audits and appraisals are familiar examples. 
Often with no more effort than turning over his hand, 
the banker can create a demand for life insurance on the 
part of a prospective borrower and insist that it be 
satisfied. The simplicity of this operation causes 
hard-working life insurance agents to gnash their 
teeth, but all cannot be bankers! The reciprocal ad- 
vantages which may flow from the bank to its depositor: 
and friend, the life insurance company, are definite 
ard certain. The teamwork which in many cities has 
ceveloped between the soliciting organization of a life 
insurance company and the staff of their local bank 
is one of the most hopeful and inspiring features of 
the business. 

From the standpoint of public service, it may be 
said that all financial institutions are working toward a 
common goal—that of creating and conserving wealth. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the importance to 
life insurance of the educational program which has 
been undertaken by the trust companies and the entire 
banking fraternity. Several years ago the president 
of the savings bank section of the American Bankers 
Association described at a meeting of the Life Presi- 
cents’ Association the nation-wide thrift campaign in- 
augurated by the banks. He said: 

“Tt is estimated that ten thousand banks in the 
ccuntry are in some manner conducting the thrift 
movement. * * * The task is slow and arduous. 
but, if persisted in,. will reconstruct the nation. We 
have just begun. The campaign will be conducted 
for a number of years until thrift becomes a definite 
habit with the individual and a national trait ia 
America.” 

The economic history of the past few years is so 
involved that it is hazardous to attempt to draw de- 
ductions or to ascribe effects to particular causes. 
Therefore, it may or may not be pertinent to state 
that our national savings deposits have increased in 


velume 41 per cent or $3,649,000,000 since 1915, 
when the banks began the thrift campaign, and simul- 
taneously life insurance in force has increased 85 per 
cent or $19,506,000,000. 

But our banking friends have not confined them- 
selves to spreading the gospel of thrift in generat 
terms only. They have specifically preached life in- 
surance. What,could be more neighborly than this? 

Having thus demonstrated (it is to be hoped) that 
XN and Y are not quarrelsome neighbors, it may not 
be unprofitable to explore the field a little further aad 
inquire as to ways and methods whereby the sajd 
X and Y might, to their mutual advantage, be even 
more neighborly than they are today. Here is en- 
countered the problem of better and wiser salesmat.- 
ship. Unquestionably the trust company solicitor and 
the life insurance agent tread paths that occasionally 
follow almost parallel lines. Superficially it may seem 
that they must often come into direct competition. 
The limitations of the human mind are such that 
inGividuals engaged in marketing the service these 
two corporations offer do clash occasionally. But educa- 
tion and enlightenment should steadily diminish the 
frequency and seriousness of tliese clashes. It may 
be maintained with reason that the respective fields 
of the two institutions are separate and distinct in 
vespect to a particular prospect. Here the great need 
of education lies. The millennium will come when the 
tife insurance agent at the close of his interview wiih 
Mr. “A” advises him to establish a trust with a 
trust company and the trust company solicitor urges 
his prospect, Mr. “B,’” to apply for life insurance. 
Millennia may be unattainable, but progress is being 
made along the road toward this particular one. That 
trust compnies are gaining a sounder comprehension of 
life insurance seems established by the advertisements 
that have been quoted. The life insurance agent is 
today passing through a state of metamorphosis. <A 
better class of men and women is being attracted to 
the business. Agents are given more thorough traia- 
ing by the companies and are plying their vocation with 
a sounder understanding of vital principles than was 
the case a few years ago. The outlook for still better 
tezm-work, therefore, seems bright. 


Capital Savings Life to Advertise 
Exte usively 

Through departures from prevailing interest 
rates in reserve tables and from prevailing 
methods of insurance selling, supplemented by 
extensive advertising the Capital Savings Life 
Insurance, Columbus, Ohio, recently organized, 
expects to score a great success in the insurance 
field. 

This announcement was made by the actuary 
of the company. He pointed out that a higher 
interest rate on the reserve means a lower pre- 
muim and hence a lower cost to policyholder. 

Another departure of the company from pre- 
yailing methods of selling insurance, he said, is 
tiie full use of publicity. 

He said the attention of the public would be 
drawn by insurance publicity, as it has been at- 
tracted successfully in a hundred and one other 
lines by advertising. 


Equitable Life to Have Loyalty Day 

December 143 has been selected as Loyalty 
Day by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, of 
New York, which expects every agent of the 
company to write at least one life and one ac- 
cident and health risk on that day. Special ap- 
plications on which the word “Loyalty” has 
been printed have been distributed to all agents 
of the company. 

In 1920, Loyalty Day resulted in $7,395,417 of 
new business, 1909 applications being secured, 42 
general agencies participating and 99 agents 
participating. 
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LIFE COUNSELS MEET 


Addressed by Commissioners Hobbs 
and Evan Grey 


MANY GOOD PAPERS READ 
Annual Dinner Held at Waldorf Astoria 
Yesterday Evening 
The Association of Life Insurance Counsce| 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel Astor 
Tuesday and Wednesday at the rooms of the 
Association of the Bar, 42 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York city. The annual dinner was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Wednesday even- 
ing. The meetings were well attended and an 

unusual assortment of good papers read. 
Among those who addressed the counsels were 
Clarence W. Hobbs, Massachusetts Insurance 
Commissioner; V. Evan Gray, Superintendent 
of Insurance, Ontario, Canada; Leroy A. Lin 
coln, general attorney, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; Walter F. Seay, of counsel, 
the Southland Life Insurance Company; Louis 
Danziger, assistant counsel, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company; Chandler Bul- 
lock, general counsel, State Mutual Life Assur 
ance Company, and Eugene J. McGivney, gen 
Pan American Life Insurance 


eral counsel, 


Company. 


J. E. Cowan Dead 
James English Cowan, 87 years old, veteran 
insurance man in St. Louis, and prominently 
identified with church work, died Friday morn 
ing at the home of his daughter, Mrs. O. G. 
Selden. He was born at Apple Creek, Cape 
Girardeau. County, Me., in 1834, and came to 
St. Louis in 1849. In 1858 he married Henrietta 
S. Quinette, now deceased. Of their children, 
three are living. For twenty-three years after 
he came to St. Louis he was engaged in the 
book and stationery business and in 1872 entered 
the insurance business, in which he was later 

joined by his son, Edward Cowan. 


Trenton Underwriters Meet 


The monthly meeting and dinner of the Tren- 
ton Life Underwriters Association held at the 
Stacy-Trent last week was marked by interest- 
ing addresses on insurance pertaining to human- 
ity. Covers were laid for sixty. 

James W. Edgerton, president of the associa- 
tion, acted as toastmaster. Former Governor 
Edward C. Stokes spoke of the great protection 
afforded by insurance. State Banking and In- 
surance Commissioner Gough, Nelson O. Cubber- 
ley of the Masonic Protective Association and 
Albert G. Wesley of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company were among the speakers. 

The insurance companies represented at the 
gathering were the Prudential, Metropolitan. 
Provident Life and Trust, Mutual Life of New 
York, New York Life and the Atna. 





The Puritan Life Insurance Company 0! 
Providence celebrated its 14th birthday this 
week, and in connection with it issued a special 
edition of the Puritan Record, a little paper 
printed by the company each month. 
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THE PROSPEROUS 
AGENT 


A New Book by 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


Presents Characteristics of the 
Successful Life Insurance 
Solicitor 


Beneficial to Those Contem- 
plating Entering the Life In- 
surance Business, as well as for 
Those Already In It. 


PRICES: 

Red Cloth Cardboard 
Single copy......... $1.50 $1.00 
25 CODIES.......065:«5 5.) Gedo 22.50 
Ap eee) Peso dactstars . 62.50 42.50 
100‘ 120.00 80.00 
200 “ 225.00 150.00 
500 ‘ 525.00 350.00 





THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Handbook by 
JOHN S. TUNMORE 


For the Use of Insurance and 
Other Salesmen 


Warns of Pitfalls; Stimulates; 
Inspires. 


PRICES, SILK CLOTH BINDING 


Ee ey ee 
25 copies... ....-. +... esse eres 33.75 
NNR Bis cc Sy oa ay oxy dear eeeer cat or 
FO wai cicicehanwererte nace ee 
200 ‘* 225.00 
500 °° 525.00 


It is seldom that life insurance 
men are privileged to secure new, 
helpful books from two such well- 
qualified authors. One of them, 
Mr. Alexander, is a company exec- 
utive in charge of the education 
and instruction of agents, and in 
close daily touch with agents; he 
knows their needs and their ex- 
periences. The other, Mr. Tun- 
more, is a great personal producer, 
as well as a successful director of 
agents—one who can not only sell 
insurance himself, but tell others 
how to do it. 


Both of these books are pub- 
lished by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Cuicaco OrFice: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
Insurance ExcHANGE NEW YORK 





Side Lights at The Astor 











A record number of insurance men attended 
the meetings at the Hotel Astor this week. In 
addition to many stock company officials, repre- 
sentatives of mutuals were present in force to 
oppose passage of the Richmond bill. 

Among the wives that accompanied their hus- 
bands to the convention were Mrs. A. S. 
Burkart, wife of the vice-president of the Con- 
servative Life; Mrs. “Col.” Button, wife of the 
commissioner, from Virginia; Mrs. Houston, 
wife of the new commissioner of Illinois, and 
Mrs. Henry F. Tyrrell, wife of Henry F. 
Tyrell, counsel for the Northwestern Life. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burkart were only recently mar- 
ried. Mrs. Frank J. Haight also accompanied 


her husband. ee ges 


Henry D. Appleton, first deputy of New 
York insurance department, was a busy man 
during the first days of this week. To him fell 
the task of introducing the New York Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Francis R. Stoddard, Jr. 

Jesse S. Phillips, who resigned as New York 
Insurance Commissioner, to become manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, shaking hands with his many 
old friends in the lobby of the hotel. Mr. 
Phillips and Professor A. W. Whitney, who 
were together, returned only a few days ago 
from a Western trip. 

* Ok Ok 

Hugh R. Loudon, manager of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, who has announced his 
resignation from the company to take up farm- 
ing in Florida, is still closely in touch with in- 
surance matters and was a conspicuous figure. 

* * x 

President Cunningham of the American Life 
Convention and his able lieutenant, Secretary 
Blackburn, together with members of the execu- 
tive committee of the American life convention, 
held an executive meeting Monday night. 

* * 

Manager Turner of the Casualty Clearing 
House gave a dinner at the Astor, being the host 
to a committee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, headed by President Morton and 
a committee representing the Clearing House. 

k * x 

J. Victor Barry, assistant secretary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, was 
much in evidence in and about the Astor Hotel 
this week. Mr. Barry is one of deserved popu- 
larity among insurance men. At the Blue Goose 
dinner on Monday evening his name was listed 
among the guests as “the inimitable ‘Vic’ 
Barry.” When called upon to speak at that 
event Mr. Barry claimed to be responsible for 
the presence of a number of Insurance Commis- 
sioners there, and referred to himself as a lion 
tamer, the commissioners being his performing 
troupe. He provoked considerable laughter by 
referring to the animal, Joseph G. Brown, of 
Vermont, as the tallest giraffe in captivity. 
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William E. Tuttle, Jr., Insurance Commis- 
sioner of New Jersey, drew attention at the 
Blue Goose dinner on Monday evening through 
the fact that his initials are significant of the 
State from which he comes. Mr. Tuttle claims 
that this is the reason for his selection to his 
position by Governor Edwards. Mr. Tuttle 
said that there is no great amount of work in 
his office but that he enjoyed his position be- 
cause of the many invitations he received to 
various social events. 

* * x 

Some of the commissioners invited to the 
Blue Goose dinner Monday evening were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Mr. Barry said that 
he had captured those present from the wilds 
of a certain room, number ——, and so we as- 
sume that his traps were not sufficient to catch 
them all. Some question as to the reason for 
this. aie 


Gentlemen in uniform were not usually over- 
popular in rooms about the Hotel Astor last 
week. When suck a one appeared bearing the 
name of Gearhardt there was consternation in 
the rooms of J. W. Crooks, treasurer of the 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company. Eventually 
it was discovered that a mistake had been made 
whereby a colonel of the United States Army 
appeared in place of B. W. Gearhart, Commis- 
sioner of Ohio. The colonel proved a congenial 
spirit, which gave a different atmosphere to 
things immediately. 


George Washington Life’s New Rider 

The George Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Charleston, W. Va., has arranged to 
issue, on and after December 1, 1921, to those 
who apply for it, a most liberal and up-to-date 
“Total and Permanent Disability Rider,” which 
differs from that which has heretofore been is- 
sued, in the manner described below, viz. : 

(a) That benefit of the income payments 
shall start on the first day of the calendar 
month following receipt of due proof of 
such total and permanent disability, in- 
stead of thirteen months thereafter as 
heretofore. 

(b) That the loss of the use of both hands 
or both feet or of one hand and one foot 
shall constitute total and permanent 
disability instead of requirement that sev- 
erance shall have taken place at or above 
the wrist or ankle as heretofore. 

The premium rates are to be the same as 

heretofore. 





W. N. Rose, formerly with the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, has accepted the 
management of the State of Nevada for the 
West Coast Life Insurance Company of San 
Francisco. 

The Western States Life Insurance Company 
of San Francisco has added thirty-nine new men 
to its list of Bay Region representatives as the 
result of its School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship. 

The West Coast Life Insurance Company has 
approved plans for the addition of two stories 
to its home office building purchased late last 
year. 
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CASUALTY EXECUTIVE’S CREED 


I believe in the Casualty game, first, last and in between. 





I believe in my Company; it’s a good one, or I’d quit it. 





I believe that the “‘settling process’’ of old 1921 has been a good 
thing; some wounds are still open, but they’re healthy. 


I believe 1922 will be a hummer. 


I believe in going out to meet opportunity, rather than in wait- 
ing for it to come by on the chance of making a success- 
ful grab before it passes. 


I believe in careful underwriting and in the unstinted use of 
REINSURANCE as an adjunct to it. 


I believe the reputation of Employers Indemnity Corporation 
for strength and service is plumb good; and because of 
that, and the fact that their service is “‘made in U.S. A.,”’ 
I believe I’ll make use of it for my own Company’s benefit. 


I believe I’ll write their nearest office about our needs, right 
away! 


Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Building 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
JACK WOODHEAD, Mgr. 


Insurance Exchange 











35 Nassau St. 





RALPH NEWMAN, Mgr. 
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CASUALTY MEN DINE 


Insurance Society of New York Holds 
Successful Evening 





WALTER G. COWLES A SPEAKER 





Many Prominent Men Evince Interest in 
New Activity of Educational 
Organization 
Much interest was manifested in the casualty 
dinner of the Insurance Society of New York 
at the Drug and Chemical Club Tuesday eve- 
ning, as evidenced by the presence of some one 
hundred and fifty members and guests. Many 
prominent casualty and fire officials were 
present, as follows: A. Duncan Reid, president, 
Globe Indemnity Company; Hugh Lewis, gen- 
eral manager, Liverpool & London & Globe; 
Clarence A Ludlum, vice-president, Home In- 
surance Company; W. G. Cowles, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers Insurance Company; R. P. 
3arbour, secretary, North British and Mercan- 
tile; John J. King, president, Casualty and 
Surety Club; Bayard Holmes, Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau; John S. Turn, manager A¢tna com- 
panies; E. H. Morrill, Etna companies; 
Clarence W. Hobbs, Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts; C. A. Nottingham, joint man- 
ager, Liverpool & London & Globe; E. R. 
Hardy, assistant manager, New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange; W. G. Falconer, Norwich 
Union Indemnity; Leon S. Senior, Compen- 

sation Rating Board. 

Charles R. Pitcher, president of the Insurance 
Society, presided. Only three speakers were in- 
troduced, the first being Walter G. Cowles, who 
gave the members much to think of on the sub- 
ject of “What Is the Matter with Automo- 
biles?” His purpose was to take up suggested 
remedies for the various problems of automo- 
bile insurance. 

The second speaker introduced was Hugh 
Lewis, general manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company, who was 
called upon unexpectedly, and only spoke for 
a few moments. 

The third and last speaker was Clarence W. 
Hobbs, Insurance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts, who followed the development of the in- 
surance law with respect to classification of 
companies, showing that the separation of them 
has not been consistently followed and that there 
is a marked trend toward the establishment of 
multiple line companies. He pointed out sev- 
eral inconsistencies in the laws on this subject. 





Niagara Fire’s Real Estate Loans 

The Niagara Fire of New York, which for 
many years limited its mortgage investments 
to comparatively large loans in Manhattan, is 
now making it an investment policy to give aid 
in the housing situation, and has appropriated 
about $300,000 as an initial sum for investment 
in guaranteed first mortgages on single and 
multi-family houses in the greater city. 

It announces that it is convinced that the 
New York fire insurance companies should, 
within reasonable limits, lend some of their as- 
sets back to the people from whom they collect 
a part of their premiums. 


Ontario Equitable Trust Launched 

Application is being made for the incorpora- 
tion of the Ontario Equitable Trust Corpora- 
tion, with head office at Waterloo, Ont., with 
an authorized capital of $2,000,000. 

This latest financial institution to locate in 
Waterloo will transact the usual business of a 
trust and loan company. It will operate in close 
contact with the Ontario Equitable Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, whose executive 
have been encouraged by a remarkably success- 
ful year to launch the Equitable Trust, in order 
to get the greatest results from the reciprocal 
operations of a life insurance organization and 
a trust company. 

It is understood that the Ontario Equitable 
Trust already has a large block of its stock 
subscribed. The provisional directors are Syd- 
ney C. Tweed, Waterloo; J. A. Martin, 





A. J. PRrest 


Kitchener; Aloyes Bauer, Waterloo; Peter 
McArthur, Appin; J. C. Breithaupt, Kitchener. 

The general manager will be A. J. Prest, 
formerly manager of the mortgage department 
and secretary of the Manufacturers Life In- 
surance Company, Toronto. 

Fidelity-Phenix Stock Sale 

It is reported that the stock of the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire of New York owned by the late 
E. C. Converse has been purchased by Henry 
Evans and Lazard Fréres of New York, the sum 
involved approximating $800,coo. 


Jordan, Read & Co. have been appointed 
agents for Boston and the Metropolitan dis- 
trict of the Washington Underwriters, a sub- 
sidiary of the National Liberty. 

H. L. Harris of San Francisco, assistant man- 
ager of the Pacific coast department of the 
Northwestern National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, has tendered his resignation, as has also 
W. E. Labry, manager of the Southern Cali- 
fornia territory of the same company. 

Victor Montgomery, actuary for the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Department, has been ap- 
pointed deputy insurance commissioner in charge 
of the Los Angeles branch office. He is al- 
ready installed in his new position. 
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L. & L. & G. MANAGERS 


T. H. Anderson and C. A. Nottingham 
Appointed for Eastern Department 








SUCCEED H. R. LOUDON, RESIGNED 





Both Have Served the Company for Many 
Years—Will Assume New Duties 
January 1 
General Manager Hugh Lewis, of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe of Liverpool, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Thomas A. Ander- 
son and C. A. Nottingham as managers of the 
company’s Eastern department, succeeding 
Hugh R. Loudon, resigned, from January 1, 

1922. 

Mr. Anderson is the company’s Pacific Coast 
manager at San Francisco, and was formerly 
with its Southern department at New Orleans. 

Mr. Nottingham was, until lately, the com- 
pany’s manager at Birmingham, England, but 
has been for some time past with its Eastern 
department at Newark, N. J. 

Both of the new managers are men of broad 
experience and excellent judgment, and the af- 
fairs of the Liverpool & London & Globe will, 
without doubt, prosper under their guidance. 


Assumed Name Not Allowed 

The Ohio Industrial Commission has held that 
being employed under an assumed name is a 
bar to workmen’s compensation or injuries. 

An employee who had poor vision in one eye 
got his brother to take the physical examina- 
tion required of employes of an Akron, Ohio, 
rubber company. The employe then went to 
work under the name of the brother. His poor 
vision resulted in thrusting his arm into ma- 
chinery. The commission held that employment 
and injury were due to fraud and that the 
victim should not be compensated. 


Newspaper Carriers 


Newspaper carriers are employees of their 
papers and as such come under the provisions of 
the State workmen’s compensation act, in the 
opinion of Harvey H. Cluff, Attorney General 
of Utah. The opinion was given to the Indus- 
trial Commission, which had been approached 
by a Salt Lake City newspaper on the subject. 
The law department head admitted that there 
were elements in the contract which would. seem 
to make the carriers independent contractors, 
but viewing the contract as a whole the opinion 
was given that the relation of employer and 
employee existed. . 








Great Southern Controls Changes 

It is announced that a majority of the stock 
of the Great Southern Life, of Houston, Tex., 
including, it is understood, that owned by O. S. 
Carlton, has been acquired by E. P. Green- 
wood and his associates, and the company’s head 
office will be removed to Dallas. Mr. Green- 
wood is to be elected president of the company, 
of which he is now vice-president. . 





Fires in Sprinklered Risks.—Bulletins No. 
1725 and 1726 of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange are devoted to a report on twenty- 
nine fires in sprinklered risks. According to 
damage they are listed as follows: Five, none; 
ten, slight ; seven, moderate ; seven, considerable. 
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DETROIT 


FIDELITY ann SURETY 
Company 


Home Office 
Milwaukee and Cass Avenues Detroit, Michigan 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds of Every Description 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
DESIRABLE AGENCY TERRITORY AVAILABLE 


For Information Address 
Agency Department 


















































ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD CONN. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 











SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, Iowa 


Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1920 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $4,667,299.35 
| ees 1,000,000. 00 
Se are 577,560.26 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 











COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE . 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 























SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING 


This New Leaflet Points Out Most Vividly 
How Accident or Sickness Is Ever 
Liable to Overtake You 

The hazard involved for one’s family through 
the ever-present liability of sickness or acci- 
dent overtaking the breadwinner is well set 
forth in the new leaflet “Something Is Always 
Happening,” by William T. Nash, which is pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. The author 
mentions cases of men who _ thoughtlessly 
dropped their accident and health insurance and 
were overtaken by accident or illness without 
that protection for themselves and their family. 
Some others have lapsed their insurance, mean- 
ing to reinstate it in the future, but have found 
that, for some reason, they could not get it 
again when they endeavored to do so. Some- 
thing had happened! 

This leaflet serves admirably to impress upon 
the mind of the reader the necessity of getting 
and keeping accident and health insurance, and 
of adding to it when possible. It is a most ef- 
fective argument—short, pithy and to the point. 
General agents and solicitors will find it an 
excellent business-getter. 

Lapsing is prevented by sending this leaflet 
to policyholders with their premium renewal 
notices. This is a companion leaflet to “Why 
We Don’t Live Forever,” which has been suc- 
cessfully used by life insurance companies in 
discouraging lapses. As lapsation\is more fre- 
quent among accident policyholders, “Something 
Is Always Happening” can be used with great 
effect in reducing this waste. 

It may be obtained at the following prices: 
Single copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $2; 100 copies, 
$3; 500 copies, $12; 1000 copies, $20; 5000 
copies, $80; 10,000 copies, $150. 


Casualty Underwriters Hold Meeting 

The Casualty Underwriters Association of 
Chicago gave a complimentary luncheon last 
week at the Union League Club to Jesse S. 
Phillips, formerly Insurance Commissioner of 
New York and recently appointed manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. Thomas B. Houston, Insurance 
Commissioner of Illinois, was present at the 
meeting and made a very good impression by 
his talk. He said it was his purpose and am- 
bition to put the Illinois Insurance Department 
on an equal footing with the New York and 
Massachusetts departments in the matter of 
efficiency and reputation. 


London Lloyds Increase Jewelry Rates 

The representatives of London Lloyds in 
Chicago have been instructed to increase rates 
under jewelry 2d fur policies on December 1, 
as follows: Where the amount of insurance is 
less than $5000, 2 per cent; from $5000 to $15,- 
000, 1% per cent; from $15,000 to $50,000, 
I per cent; over $50,000, $.75. No blanket poli- 
cies will be written hereafter and all jewelry 
and furs must be appraised by a competent 
jeweler and furrier. These increases are neces- 
sary on account of the heavy losses. 


The London and Provincial Marine has been 
admitted to Massachusetts, the State representa- 
tive being Raymond K. Ganner. 
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THE 


HANDY CHART 


OF CASUALTY, SURETY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS INSUR= 
ANCE COMPANIES 


1922 


Issued early in the year 
Gives 10 Years’ Statistics 


A valuable guide for business men, bank-= 
ers, and insurance agents carrying or 
placing accident, health, workmen’s com- 
pensation, automobile, liability, fidelity, 
surety, and other classes of insurance. 


Insurance Companies and General Agents widely 
circulate the oldest, best and most 
trustworthy Chart for business 
men and Agents. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 











Tennessee Association Appointments 

Stanley Lachman, president of the Tennessee 
Association of Insurance Agents, announces the 
appointment of the following executive com- 
mittee: Herbert W. Spencer, Chattanooga, 
chairman; I. D. Collum, Memphis; Roger M. 
McGuire, Knoxville; Geo. T. Woofford, John- 
son City; W. W. Carden, LaFollette, and B. W. 
Webb, Cleveland. 

Mr. Lachman also announces the appointment 
of the Membership Committee, as follows: 
Ernest Oppenheimer, Memphis, chairman; J. C. 
Bradford, Nashville; C. G. Faulkner, Clarks- 
ville; Allan Fisher, Memphis; A. V. Patton, 
Jackson; H. M. Simmonds, Knoxville; Victor 
R. Williams, Winchester; O. P. Rutledge, Co- 
lumbia; J. B. Ragan, Chattanooga; S. P. Cald- 
well, Trenton; Chas. R. Reed, Coal Creek. 


1741 Automobile Deaths in New York 

A report of the National Highway Protective 
Society, issued last week, showed that there 
had been 1741 authenticated deaths in automo- 
bile and motor truck accidents in New York 
State in eleven months of 1921. In the entire 
year 1920 there were 1429 deaths in such ac- 
cidents, so there has been an increase of 312 
deaths, or about 22 per cent. 





CASUALTY NOTES 











Plans for the organization of the Under- 
writers Automotive Salvage Corporation of 
Chicago are well under way. 

Capital stock of the Detroit Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Detroit has been increased 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The company is 
planning to enter several additional States. 

The casualty department of the Charles H. 
Hood Agency of Minneapolis has been taken 
over by the Ocean Accident and Guarantee. 
Mr. Hood will continue as representative of the 
Ocean. 

The Boston has reinsured the automobile 
business of the Concordia of Milwaukee, which 
is retiring from that line. The premiums in- 
volved are over $150,000. Most of the large 
city business has been reinsured or canceled. 
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Public Accountant 


Actuarial 


Actuarial 














HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


506 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lac. 


“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 

















Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 


American leAuto- National Union New 
mobile- ord National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 


British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix 


Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
29 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 7684 














SOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
General Insurance Agents; 


Box 351 
San Juan Porto Rico 


PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 





W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 
75 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 
NEW YORK 











W. R. HALLIDAY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 














FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 




















J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 

Temporary money advanced on strictly private 


) arrangements. 
All communcations held nal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 


' CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Actuarial 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 





T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F.'A. S.” 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 





T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accouatants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 





A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 








Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 











FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 
Telephone Walnut 3761 


LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with per regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may hecome 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bidg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Compensation, Accident 

and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North. Caroline 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








Actuarial 








ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
19 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 











BLUE GOOSE DINNER 





Over Two Hundred Present at Suc- 
cessful Affair 





Cc. A. LUDLUM THE TOASTMASTER 





Hugh R. Ludlum Presented With Watch 
Charm—Several Commissioners and 
M. M. Hawxhurst Guests 


Over two hundred ganders and goslings and 
their guests attended the dinner and initiation 
of the New York Pond of the Ancient and 
Honorable Order of the Blue Goose, at the 
Aldine Club, New York, on Monday evening. 
M. M. Hawxhurst, most loyal grand gander, 
was the honored guest of the affair. Other 
guests included Clarence W. Hobbs, Insurance 
Commissioner* of Massachusetts; A. C. Savage, 
Insurance Commissioner of Iowa; Francis R. 
Stoddard, Jr., Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York; Joseph G. Brown, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Vermont; James F. Ramey, In- 
surance Commissioner of Kentucky; W. E. Tut- 
tle, Jr., Insurance Commissioner of New Jer- 
sey, and J. Victor Barry, assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Following an excellent meal, the toastmaster, 
Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of the Home 
Insurance Company, of New York, introduced 
the first speaker, Mr. Hawxhurst. He was 
greeted with an ovation and made an excellent 
talk. 

Hugh R. Loudon, retiring manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, was presented with a handsome watch 
fob emblematic of the Blue Goose by Most 
Loyal Gander W. E. Mallalieu. Mr. Loudon 
was escorted to the front by a committee and 
given a rousing ovation by his fellow ganders. 
He was very much touched by the spirit shown, 
expressing his gratitude in simple, sincere 
language. 

The toastmaster called upon all the com- 
missioners for short talks and also upon Mr. 
Barry, who told two or three characteristic 
stories to liven the occasion. Mr. Ludlum suc- 
ceeded in holding his own against the attacks of 
each successive speaker. Following the speech- 
making the meeting adjourned to arrange for 
the initiation of some forty or fifty goslings 
present. The ceremonies were conducted under 
the new ritual and were somewhat strenuous. 

The entertainment committee provided excel- 
lent music by a male quartet. Special songs 
were written for the occasion by a certain well- 
known insurance journalist. The menu card 


was cleverly arranged in. insurance terms by 
members of the publicity committee. 








PERSONAL ITEMS 











E. J. Sorenson, local agent for the Metro- 
politan Life at Brigham City, has been ap- 
pointed to the position rendered vacant by the 
resignation of manager George D. Bennett, who 
had charge of the Ogden and northern Utah 
division of the company. Mr. Sorenson made a 
remarkable success as an agent. As an indus- 
trial agent he was conspicuously successful, but 
this did not prevent his writing a large volume 
of ordinary business too. 


R. Raymond Garrison, superintendent of 
agents in the Astor House, New York office of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
celebrated his twenty-fifth year in the service of 
the company late last month. Mr. Garrison was 
given a luncheon at which some twenty-five 
members of his office and several representatives 
of the home office were present. He’ was par- 





P. RAyMOND GARRISON 


ticularly pleased that every man invited was 
present, although it involved considerable sacri- 
fice to some of them. In recognition of his long 
service Mr. Garrison was presented with a 
diamond charm and also an engraved certificate. 
Mr. Garrison’s office is one of the larger agen- 
cies in New York, producing some eight million 
dollars of business annually. It is a strictly 
ordinary office, there being no industrial agents 
on the staff. While his work keeps him inside 
the greater part of the time, Mr. Garrison man- 
ages to produce about a half a million dollars 
of personal business each year. He is very 
popular amongst his agents and has proved a 
valuable man to the company. 

A. L. Harty, former Insurance Commissioner 
of Missouri, has been elected treasurer of the 
International Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, according to an announcement of the 
company. Mr. Harty, who is a native of Bloom- 
field, Mo., has moved to St. Louis. He is chair- 
man of the Democratic State executive com- 
mittee and has been mentioned as the next 
candidate on the Democratic party for governor. 
While he held the office of Insurance Commis- 
sioner he was elected president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. He is 
president of the Stoddard County Trust Com- 
pany, Dexter, Mo., and of the Dexter Ice, 
Fuel and Power Company. He was elected in 
November for the fifth time a member of the 
Little River drainage district, on which he has 
served for fourteen years. 

November was designated as the Tom Grant 
month, by the associates of W. T. Grant, vice- 
president and secretary of the Business Mens 
Assurance Company of Kansas City. 
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Commissioners’ Convention 
(Concluded from page 4) 


the way convention examinations are made and the 
comity that exists, or should exist, between the com- 
missioners of the various States. 

I am enclosing a communication from Hon. James R. 
Young, who was the chairman of the committee on 
examinations of the convention from its organization 
in 1919 up to the time of his retirement from office 
January 1 of this year, and I would call your attention 
to the report of his committee contained in the 
Beverly Hills proceedings of 1920, page 131, and also 
extracts from Commissioner Young’s address to the 
same convention, page 196. 

This will give you an insight into the method of 
conducting examinations. 

It seems to'me that the course of procedure that 
you are about to engage in would result in every Texas 
company having to withdraw from every other State 
of the Union, except its own State, and certainly if 
you insist upon your demand to join in an examination 
of the Virginia Fire and Marine at this time I would 
have to retaliate upon the American National Insur- 
ance Company of Galveston and the Lumbermens Re- 
ciprocal of Houston, and I take it that every other 
commissioner would wish to do the same thing. I 
trust that upon reflection you will think better of this 
proposition and will withdraw this request, and if at 
any time you desire any examination made of a par- 
ticular company you proceed in the manner that has 
been in vogue among the commissioners since the 
year 1909. 


This letter was put on record as the official 
opinion of the committee, and copies will be 
sent out to all insurance departments as a mat- 
ter of information. It was charged by the 
Commissioner of Ohio that some State depart- 
ments seemed inclined to employ a needless 
number of private examiners and actuaries to 
make useless examinations. 





“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Surplus to Policy 


Holders....... 1,185,341 


3,067,549 
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1921 EDITION 


LIFE AGENTS 
BRIEF 


A VEST POCKET WORK 
Containing a Synopsis of 
PREMIUM RATES 
CASH VALUES 
NET COST OF INSURANCE 
POLICY PROVISIONS 








CONVENIENT, CONCISE, COMPACT 





RATES ARRANGED BY AGES 
Participating and Non-Participating 
DIVIDENDS AND AVERAGE YEARLY 
COST 
5 and 10 year periods 
DIVIDENDS IN 1921 





Ordinary, 20-Payment and 20-year En- 
dowment Policy Results Presented at 
4 Ages 





Price, in Flexible Binding 
Per Copy, $2.00 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











THE MEDICAL LIFE 


emphasizes this: 


Its substandard insurance 
plan is not only an agency 
money-maker, but it is a 
Real Community Benefac- 
tor. 


The MEDICAL LIFE begins to show its true value to the 
agent, at the point where most companies quit cold and— 


It finishes the job in such a way as to enable the salesman to 
cash in on all of his effort. 


This Company’s liberal attitude toward impaired risks gives 
both agent and prospect just what they want—a contract 
that means what it says and guarantees results. 


Remember: The MEDICAL LIFE’S rates for men and 
women are the same. Also: Its child endowment policy 
is an agency opportunity—agency profit. 


Connect with the MEDICAL LIFE and write insurance for 
the whole family. 


The 
Medical Life Insurance Company 


Of America 
WATERLOO - IOWA 


W. A. ROHLF, President I. G. LONDERGAN, Gen’! Supt. 


















Service of Quality to Policyholdere 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 


desired. 

















FIRE ASSOCIATION of Philadelphia 


Organized Sept. 1, 1817. Incorporated March 27, 1820 
Charter Perpetual 


RMR 3 5 oot eicveraiexcunaintorereistont ore eataaieoiee $1,000,000 
CO SERIE OTC CTS ORT OE POT CE. POP Te 16,189,923 
Keserve and other Liabilities. .......... 11,318,327 
AE RINNE a5 coe waldag oS a See Se Mee 3,871,596 
Surplus to Policy Holders.............. 4, 871 1596 


E. C. IRVIN, President. 
J. W. COCHRAN, Vice-President. 
JNO. B. MORTON, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Secretary and Treasurer. 
R. N. KELLY, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


Thursday 





Write for information relative to open territory. Have two 
or three agencies with business established where change is 











A 


